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POEMS. 


A D 1 & DL G DU. 
BETWEEN THE AUTHOR AND HIS FRIEND. 
FRI EN D. 


Yo U fay, © it hurts you to the ſoul 
'To brook confinement or controul.” 
And yet will voluntary run 
To that confinement you would ſhun, 
Content to drudge along the track, 
With bells and harneſs on your back. 
Alas! what genius can admit 
A monthly tax on ſpendthrift wit, 
Which often flings whole ſtores away, 
And oft has not a doit to pay ! 
— ive us a work, indeed —of length 
Something which ſpeaks poetic ſtrength ; 
Is ſluggiſh fancy at a ſtand ? 
No ſcheme of conſequence in hand? 
Nos; IL A I, nor 


[a 


I, nor your plan, nor book condemn, 

But why your name, and why A, M? 

| "KD TR on 
Yes—it ſtands forth to public view, 

Within, without, on white, on blue, 

In proper, tall, gigantic Letters, 

Not daſh'*d—emvowelF'd—like my betters. 

And though it ſtares me in the face, 

Reflects no ſhame, hints no diſgrace. 

While theſe unlaboured trifles pleaſe, 

Familiar chains are worn with eaſe. 

— Behold ! to yours and my ſurprize, 

Theſe trifles to a VoLUME riſe. 

'Thus will you ſee me, as I go, 

Still gath'ring bulk like balls of ſnow, 

Steal by degrees upon your ſhelf, 

And grow a giant from an elf. 

'The current ſtudies of the day, 

Can rarely reach beyond a PLav : 

A PAMPHLET may deſerve a look, 

But Heav'n defend us from a Book! ! 

A Li1sEL flies on Scandal's wings, 

But works of length are heavy things. 

— Not one in twenty will ſucceed— 

Conſider, fir, how few can read. | 

|! FRIEND, - 


6 


Ii 2 


I mean a work of merit 
AUT H OX. 
True. 
F P, I 
A man of Tae MusT buy. 
| AUTHOR 
| Ves; 
And half a dozen more, my friend, 
Whom your good Taſte ſhall recommend. 
Experience will by facts prevail, 
When argument and reaſon fail; 
The NuPTIALs now 
FT R IE 1 . 


You 


Whoſe nuptials, fir ?— 


AUTH OR. 
A Poet's did that poem ir? 
No—fxt—tho' thouſand readers paſs, 
It ſtill Tooks through its pane of glaſs, 
And ſeems indignant to exclaim 
Paſs on ye Sons of TASTE, for ſhame ! 


While duly each revolving moon, 
Which often comes, God knows too ſoon, 
Continual plagues my ſoul moleſt, 

And Magazines diſturb my reſt, 
A 2 
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While ſcarce a night I ſteal to bed, 
Without a couplet in my head, 
And in the morning, when I ſtir, 
Pop comes a Devil, Copy ir.” 
I cannot ftrive with daring flight 
To reach the bold Parnaſſian HEIGHT ; 
But at its foot, content to ſtray, 
In eaſy unambitious way, 
Pick up thoſe flowers the muſes fend, 
To make a noſegay for my friend. 
In ſhort, I lay no idle claim 
To genius ftrong, and noiſy fame. 
But with a hope and wiſh to pleaſe, 
I write, as I would live, with eaſe. 

n figure Tn . 

But you muſt have a fund, a mine, 
Proſe, poems, letters 
AUTHOR. 
Not a line. 

And here, my friend, I reſt ſecure; 
He can't loſe much, who's always poor. 
And if, as now, thro' numbers ive, 
This work with pleaſure kept alive, 
Can ſtill its currency afford, 
Nor fear the breaking of its hoard, 


TT 


Can pay you, as at ſundry times, 
For ſelf per Mag, two thouſand Rhimes, 


From whence ſhould apprehenſion grow, 


That ſelf ſhould fail, with richer Co? 


No doer of a monthly grub, 
Myſelf alone a learned club, 
I aſk my readers to no treat 0 


Of ſcientifick haſ#d-up meat, 
Nor ſeek to pleaſe theatric friends 


With ſcraps of plays, and odds and ends. 

F RI E N D. 
Your method, fir, is plain enough; 

And all the world has read your PUrF.* 

TY alluſion's neat, expreflion clean, 

About your travelling Macuine, 

But yet — it is a Magazine. 
AUTH OR, 

Why let it be, and wherefore ſhame ? 

As JULIET ſays, what's in a name ? 


Beſides it is the way of trade, 


Through which all ſcience is convey'd, 


* See a Poem, called the PUFF, in the firſt Volume of 


Mr. Lloyd's Magazine. 


A 3 Thus 


LY 3 
Thus knowledge parcels out her ſhares ; 
The CovurT has hers, the LAw VERS theirs. 
Something to SCHOLARS ſure is due, 
Why not ove MAGAZINE for You ? 
"FRI MD. 
That s an Herculean taſk, my friend, 
You toil and labour — to offend. 
Part of your ſcheme — a free tranſlation, 
To SCHOLARS is a profanation 
What ! break up Latin pull down Greet / 
(Peace to the ſoul of fir JOHN CHEEKE [*) 
And ſhall the gen'rous liquor run, 
| Broach'd from the rich FALERNIAN tun? 
Will you pour out to Engliſh ſwine, 
Neat as imported, old GREEK wine ? 5 
Alas ! ſuch beverage only fits 
Collegiate taſtes, and claflic wits. 
AUTH OR. 
I ſeek not, with ſatyric ſtroke, 
To ſtrip the pedant of his cloak; 
No let him cull and ſpout quotations, 
And call the jabber, demonſtrations; 
Be his the great concern to ſhew, 
If Roman gowns were tied or no; 


The firſt reſtorer of Greek ban in England. | 
+ See SIGONIUsS and ManuT1Us, \ | g 
Whether 


E 


Whether the Grecians took a ſlice 
Four times a-day, or only twice, 
Still let him work about his hole, 
Poor, buſy, blind, laborious mole ; 
Still let him puzzle, read, explain, 
Oppugn, remark, and read again. 


Such, though they waſte the midnight oil 
In dull, minute, perplexing toil, 
Not underſtanding, do no good, 
Nor can do harm, not underſtood. 


By ſcholars, apprehend me right, 

I mean the learned, and polite, 
Whoſe knowledge unaffected flows, 
And fits as eaſy as their cloaths ; 

Who care not though an ac or ſed 
Miſplac'd, endanger PRiscian's head; 
Nor think his wit a grain the worſe, 
Who cannot frame a Latin verſe, 

Or give the Roman proper word 

To things the Romans never heard. 


"Tis true, except among the Great, 
Letters are rather out of date, 
Fey: 


And 
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But I6NoRANCE is ſomething worſe : 


CS 3 


And guacking genius more diſcerning, 
Scoffs at your regulars in learning. 
— PEDANTSs, indeed, are learning's curſe, 


All are not bleſt with reputation, 
Built on the wanT of EDvucaTION, 


And ſome, to letters duly bred, 


Mayn't write the worſe, becauſe they ve read. 
Though books had better be unknown, 
Than not one thought appear our own ; 
As ſome can never ſpeak themſelves, 
But through the. authors on their ſhelves, 
Whoſe writing ſmacks too much of reading, 
As affectation ſpoils good breeding. 
F RI E N D. 15 

True; but that fault is ſeldom known, 
Save in your bookiſh college drone, 
Who, conſtant (as I've heard them ſay) 
Study their fourteen hours a-day, 
And ſquatting cloſe, with dull attention, 
Read themſelves out of apprehenſion z 
Who ſcarce can waſh their hands or face, 


For fear of loſing time, or place, - 


And give one hour to meat and drink, 
But never half a one to THINK, 


AUTHOR, 


( 


= 4 AUTH OR. 

Lord! J have ſeen a thouſand ſuch, 
Who read, or ſeem to read; too much, 
So have I known, in that rare place, 
Where Claffics always breed diſgrace, 
A wight, upon diſcoveries hot, 
As whether flames have heat or not, 
Study himſelf, poor ſceptic dunce, 
Into the very fire at once, 
And clear the philoſophic doubt, 
By burning all ideas out. | 
With ſuch, eternal books ſucceſſive 
Lead to no ſciences progreſſive, | 1 
While each dull fit of ſtudy paſt, — 
Juſt like a wedge drives out the laſt. = 


From theſe I ground no expectation 
Of genuine wit, or free tranſlation; 
But you miſtake. me, friend. Suppoſe, | 
(Tranſlations are but modern cloaths) ” 
I dreſs my boy—(for inſtance ſake 
Maintain theſe children, which I make) vl 
I give him coat and breeches— | | 

FN | | 1 
True I 


But not a bib and apron too 


f oy 


You would not let your child be ſeen, 
But dreſt conſiſtent, neat, and clean. 
A U £4: 0: BR. 
80 would I cloath a free tranſlation, 
Or as Pops calls it, imitation ; 
Not pull down authors from my ſhelf, 
To ſpoil their wit, and plague myſelf, 
My learning ſtudious to diſplay, 
And loſe their ſpirit by the way. 
F R IE N D. 
Your HoRACE now—c'en borrow thence 
His eaſy wit, his manly ſenſe, 
But let the Moraliſt convey 
Things in the manners of to-day, 
Rather than that old garb aſſume, _ 
Which only ſuits a man at Rome. 
AUT H O R. 
Originals will always pleaſe, 
And copies too, if done with eaſe. 
Would not old PLAuTus wiſh to wear, | 
Turn'd Engliſb hoſt, an Engliſb air, 
If THoRNTON, rich in native wit, 
Would make the modes and diction fit? 
Or, as I know you hate to roam, 
'To fetch an inſtance nearer home; 


Though 


( 


Though in an idiom moſt unlike, 
A ſimilarity mult ſtrike, 
Where both of ſimple nature fond, 
In art and genius correſpond ; 
And naive both (allow the phraſe 
Which no one Engliſb word conveys) 
Wrapt up their ſtories neat and clean, 
Eaſy as — — 
r RI EN D. 
DENIs's you mean. 
— The very man not mere tranſlation, 
But La FonTAINE by tranſmigration. 
AUTHOR. 
Authors, as DRYDEN's maxim runs, 
Have what he calls poetic ſons, 
Thus MiLToN, more correctly wild, 
Was richer SPENSER's lawful child. 
And CHURCHILL, got on all the nine, 
Is Daypen's heir in ev'ry line. 
Thus Denis proves his parents plain, 
The child of EASE, and La FON TAINE. 
I r R I E N p. 
His muſe, indeed, the work ſecures, 


And aſks our praiſe as much as yours; 
For, if delighted, readers too 
May pay their thanks, as well as you, 


But 


Wham: 


This pace, that's neither trot nor walk, 


( 12 ) 


But You, my friend (ſo folks complain) 
For ever in this eaſy vein, 0 
This proſe in verſe, this meaſur'd talk, 


Aim at no flights, nor ſtrive to give 
A real poem fit to live. 
AUTH OR. 
(To critics no offence, I hope) 
PrI1oR ſhall live as long as Pop, 


Each in his manner ſure to pleaſe, 


While both have ftrength, and both have eaſe ; 


Yet though their various beauties ſtrike, 


Their eaſe, their ſtrength is not alike. 
Both with conſummate horſeman's ſkill, 
Ride as they liſt, about the hill; 

But take, peculiar in their mode, 

Their favourite horſe, and favourite road. 


For me, once fond of author-fame, 
Now forc'd to bear its weight and ſhame, 
T have no time to run a race, 
A traveller's my only pace. 
They, whom their ſteeds unjaded bear 
Around Hyde-park, to take the air, 
May friſk and prance, and ride their fill, 
And go all paces which they will; 

We, 


630 


We, hackney tits nay, never ſmile, 
Who trot our ſtage of thirty mile, 
Muſt travel in a conſtant plan, 
And run our journey, as we can. 
f R I 
A critic ſays, upon whoſe ſleeve 

Some pin more faith than you'll believe, 
That writings which as eaſy pleaſe, 
Are not the writings wrote with eaſe. 
From whence the inference is plain, 
Your friend Mar PRlox wrote with pain. 

| AUT H OR. 

With pain perhaps he might correct, 

With care ſupply each looſe defect, 
Vet ſure, if rhime, which ſeems to flow, 
Whether its maſter will or no, 
If humour, not by ſtudy ſought, 
But riſing from immediate thought, 
Are proots of eaſe, what hardy name 
Shall e'er diſpute a PRIoR's claim 


But ſtill your critic's obſervation 
Strikes at no PoET's reputation, 
His keen reflection only hits 
Your rhiming fops, and pedling wits. 


1 


As ſome take ſtiffneſs for a grace, 

And walk a dancing-maſter's pace, 

And others, for familiar air : 

_ Miſtake the flouching of a bear; 

So ſome will finically trim, 

And dreſs their lady-muſe too prim, 
Others, mere ſlovens in their pen 

(The mob of Lords and Gentlemen ) 
Fancy they write with eaſe and pleaſure, 
By rambling out of rhime and meaſure. 
And, on your critic's judgment, theſe 
Write eaſily, and not with EASE. 


There are, indeed, whoſe wiſh purſues, 
And inclination courts the muſe ; | 
Who, happy in a partial fame, 

A while poſleſs a poet's name, 

But read their works, examine fair, 
—Shew me invention, fancy there, 
Taſte I allow; but is the flow 

Of genius in them ? Surely, no. 

*T'is labour from the claſſic brain. 

Read your own ADDpis0N's CAMPAIGN. 


Een he, nay, think me not ſevere, 
A critic fine, of Latin ear, 


1 
Who toſs'd his claſſic thoughts around 
With elegance on Roman ground, 
Juſt ſimmering with the muſe's flame 
Woos but a cool and ſober dame; 
And all his Engliſb rhimes expreſs 
But beggar-thoughts in royal dreſs. 
In verſe his genius ſeldom glows, 
A Por only in his proſe, 
Which rolls luxuriant, rich, and chaſte, 
Improved by Fancy, Wit, and Taſte. 
FRIE N D. 
I taſk you for yourſelf, my friend, 
A ſubject you can ne'er defend, 
And you cajole me all the while 
With diſſertations upon ſtile. 
Leave others. wits and works alone, 
And think a little of your own, 
For FAME, when all is ſaid and done, 
Tho' a coy miſtreſs, may be won; 
And half the thought, and pains, and time, 
You take to jingle eaſy rhime, 
Would make an Op, would make a PLA, 
Done into Engliſh, MALLocn's way, 
Stretch out your more Heroic feet, 
And write an ELEGY complete, 
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Or, not a more laborious taſk, 


_ not you pen a Claſſic Masque ? 


AUTHOR. 
With will at large, and unclogg'd wings, 


AI T durſt not ſoar to ſuch high things. 


For I, who have more phlegm than fire, 
Muſt underſtand, or not admire, 
But when I read with admiration, 


Perhaps I'll write in IMITATION. 


ES PRA RLRN Dy 
But buſineſs of this monthly kind, 


Need that alone engroſs your mind. 


Aſſiſtance muſt pour in a-pace, 
New paſſengers will take a place, 
And then your friends- 

AUT H OR. 

Aye, they indeed, 

Might make a better work ſucceed, 
And with the helps which they ſhall give, 
I and the Magazine ſhall live. . 

F $i); o D. 4 
Yes, live, and eat, and nothing more. 

AUTHOR. 


Pl live ag—— Authors did before. 


en 


4 
T 8 EE: - 
AN EPISTLE TO c. CHURCHIL I, 


| Wx LL ſhall I wiſh you joy of fame, 
That loudly echoes CHURCHILL's name, 
And ſets you on the Muſes' throne, 
Which right of conqueſt made your own ? 
Or ſhall I (knowing how unfit 

The world eſteems a man of wit, 

That whereſoever he appears, 

They wonder if the knave has ears) 
Addreſs with joy and lamentation, 
ConDOLANCE and CONGRATULATION, 
As colleges, who duly bring 

Their meſs of verſe to every king, 

Too ꝙconomical in taſte, 

Their ſorrow or their joy to walte 

Mix both together, ſweet and ſow'r; 
And bind the thorn up with the flow'r ? 


Sometimes 'tis Elegy, or Ode. 
Epiſile now's your only mode. 
Whether that ſtyle more glibly hits, 
The fancies of our rambling wits, - | 
NF ot. H. B | Who 


( 18 ) 


Who wince and kick at all oppreſſion, 
But love to ſtraggle in digreſſion; 
Or, that by writing to the GREAT 
In letters, honours, or eſtate, 
We ſlip more eaſy into fame, 
By clinging to another's name, 

And with their ſtrength our weakneſs _ 
As i ivy climbs about an oak; 
As TurT-HuNTERs will buzz and purr 
About a F ELLOW-CoOMMONER, 
Or Crows will wing a higher flight, 
When ſailing round the floating kite. 


Whate'er the motive, *tis the mode, 
And I will travel in the road. 
The faſhionable track purſue, 
And write my ſimple thoughts to You, 
Juſt as they riſe from head or heart, 
Not marſhall'd by the herald Art. 


By vanity or pleaſure led, 
From thirſt of fame, or want of bread, | 
Shall any ſtart up ſons of rhime | 
e, EAsY, or SUBLIME ? 


Their labour was no more than play: 


You'd think, to hear what Critics ay | 


And 


E 


And that, but ſuch a paultry ſtation 
Reflects diſgrace on education, 
(As if we could at once forſake 
What education helps to make) 
Each reader has ſuperior ſkill, 
And can write better when he will. 


In ſhort, howe'er you toil and drudge, 
The world, the mighty world, is judge, 
And nice and fanciful opinion 
| Sways all the world with ſtrange dominion ; 
Opinion ! which on crutches walks, 
And ſounds the words another talks. 


Bring me eleven Critics grown, 

Ten have no judgment of their own : 
But, like the Cyclops watch the nod 
Of ſome informing maſter god. 
Or as, when near his lateſt breath, 
The patient fain would juggle death, 
When DocrToxs ſit in ConNSULTATION 
(Which means no more than converſation, 
A kind of comfortable chat 
Mongſt ſocial friends, on This and That, 
As whether ſtocks get up or down, 


And tittle-tattle of the town; 
4 
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Books, pictures, politics, and news, 
Who lies with whom, and who got whoſe) 
Opinions never diſagree, 

One doctor writes, all take the fee. 


But eminence offends at once 
The owliſh eye of critic dunce. 
DuLLNEss alarm'd, colleéts her Force, 
And Fol Lx ſcreams till ſhe is hoarſe. 
Then far abroad the LIBEL flies 
From all th' artillery of lies, 
Malick, delighted, flaps her wing, 
And EP1GRAM prepares her ſting. 
Around the frequent pellets whiſtle 
From SATIRE, ODE, and pert EerisTLE; 
| While every blockhead ſtrives to throw | 
E His ſhare of vengeance on his foe : 
| As if it were a Shrove-tide game, 
And cocks and poets were the ſame. 


Thus ſhould a wooden collar deck 
Some woe-full *ſquire's embarraſs'd neck, 
When high above the croud he ſtands 
With equi-diſtant ſprawling hands, 

And without hat, politely bare, 
Pops out his head to take the air; 


6 
The mob his kind acceptance begs 
Of dirt, and ſtones, and addle-eggs. 


O Genivs! tho' thy noble {kill 
Can guide thy Pegaſus at will, 
Fleet let him bear thee as the wind 


DuLLNess mounts. up and clings behind, 


In vain you ſpur, and whip, and ſmack, 
You cannot ſhake her from your back. 


I!l-nature ſprings as merit grows, 
Cloſe as the thorn is to the roſe. 
Could HERCULANEUM's friendly earth 
Give Mzv1us* works a ſecond birth, 
 MarLEvoLENCE, with lifted eyes, 
Would ſanctify the noble prize. 
While modern critics ſhould behold 
Their near relation to the old, 
And wondring gape at one another, 
To fee the likeneſs of a brother. 


But with us rhiming moderns here, 
Critics are not the only fear; 
'The poet's bark meets ſharper ſhocks 
From other ſands, and other rocks. 
B 3 
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Not ſuch alone who underſtand, 
Whoſe book and memory are at hand, 
Who ſcientific ſkill profeſs, 
And are great adepts — more or /eſs ; 
(Whether diſtinguiſh'd by degree, 
They write A. M. or ſign M. D 
Or make advances ſomewhat higher 
And take a new degree of *'SQUIRE.) 
| Who read your authors, Greek and Latin, 
And bring you ſtrange quotations pat in, 
As if each ſentence grew more terſe 
From odds and ends, and ſcraps of verſe ; 
Who with true poetry diſpenſe, 
So ſocial ſound ſuits ſimple ſenſe, | 
And load one Letter with the labours, 
Which ſhould be ſhar'd among its neighbours. 
Who know that thought produces pain, 
And deep reflection mads the brain, 
And therefore, wiſe and prudent W 
Have no ideas of their own. | 
But if the man of Nature ſpeak, 
Advance their Bayonets of Greek, 
And keep plain ſenſe at ſuch a diſtance, 
She cannot give a friend aſſiſtance. 
Not theſe alone in judgment riſe, 
And ſhoot at genius as it flies, 
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But thoſe who cannot ſpell, will TALK, 
As women ſcold, who cannot walk. 


Your man of habit, who's wound up 
To eat and drink, and dine and ſup, 
But has not either will or pow'r 
To break out of his formal hour ; 

Who lives by rule, and ne'er outgoes it ; 


Moves like a clock, and hardly knows it ; 


Who is a kind of breathing being, 
Which has but half the pow'r of ſeeing ; 
Who ſtands for ever on the brink, 
Yet dare not plunge enough to think, 
Nor has one reaſon to ſupply 
Wherefore he does a thing, or why, 
But what he does proceeds ſo right, 
You'd think him always guided by't; 
Joins poetry and vice together 

| Like ſun and rain in April weather, 
Holds rake and wit as things the ſame, 
And all the difference but a NAME. 


A Rake! Alas | how many wear 
The brow of mirth, with heart of care! 
The deſperate wretch reflection flies, 
And ſhuns the way where madneſs lies, 
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Dreads each increaſing pang of grief, 
And runs to FoLLy for relief. 
There, midſt the momentary joys 
Of giddy mirth and frantic noiſe, 
FoRGETFULNESsS, her eldeſt born, 
Smooths the World's hate, and blockhead's ſcorn, 
Then PLEASURE wins upon the mind, 
Ye CaREs, go whiſtle to the wind ; 
Then welcome frolic, welcome whim | 
'The world is all alike to him. 


Diſtreſs is all in apprehenſion ; 
It ceaſes when 'tis paſt prevention: 
And happineſs then preſſes near, 
When not a hope's left, nor a fear. ä 
= But you've enough, nor want my preaching, 
And I was never form'd for teaching. 


Male prudes we know, (thoſe driv'ling things) 
Will have their gibes, and taunts, and flings. 
How will the ſober Cit abuſe, | 
The allies of the Culprit muſe ; 
To her and Poet ſhut the door — 
And whip the beggar, with his whore ? 


Por 
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Por !—a Fool | a WRETCHI a Krave! 
A mere mechanic dirty ſlave! _ 

What is his verſe, but cooping ſenſe 
Within an arbitrary fence ? 

At beſt, but ringing that in rhime, 
Which proſe would ſay in half the time ? 
Meaſure and numbers ! what are thoſe 
But artificial chains for proſe? 

Which mechaniſm quaintly joins. 
In parallels of ſee-ſaw lines. 

And when the friſky wanton writes 
In PinpaR's (what d'ye call *em)—flights 
Th uneven meaſure, ſhort and tall, 
Now rhiming twice, now not at all, 
In curves and angles twirls about, 
Like Chineſe railing, in and out. 


Thus when you've labour'd hours on hours, 
Cull'd all the fweets, cull'd all the flow'rs, 

The churl, whoſe dull imagination 

Is dead to every fine ſenſation, 

Too groſs to reliſh nature's bloom, 

Or taſte her fmple rich perfume, 

Shall caſt them by as uſeleſs ſtuff, 

And fly with keeneſs to his—ſnuff, 
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Look round the world, not one in ten 
Thinks Poets good, or honeſt men. 


Tis true their conduct, not o'er nice, 
Sits often looſe to eaſy vice. 
Perhaps their Temperance will not paſs 
The due rotation of the glaſs ; 
And gravity denies em pow'r 
T' unpeg their hats at ſuch an hour. 


Some vices mult to all appear 

As conſtitutional as FEAR; 

And every Moraliſt will find 

A ruling paſſion in the mind : 

Which, tho” pent up and barricado'd 

Like winds, where /Eolus bravado'd ; 

Like them, will fally from their den, 

And raiſe a tempeſt now and then; 

Unhinge dame PrxuUDENce from her plan, 
And ruffle all the world of man. 


Can authors then exemption draw 
From nature's, or the common law? - 
They err alike with all mankind, 

Yet not the ſame indulgence find. 


Their 
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Their lives are more conſpicuous grown, 
More talk'd of, pointed at, and ſhewn, 
Till every error ſeems to riſe 

To Sins of molt gigantic lize, 


Thus fares it ſtill, however hard, 
With every wit, and ev'ry bard. 
His publick writings, private life, 


Nay more, his miſtreſs, or his wife, 


And ev'ry ſocial, dear conneCtion, 

Muſt bear a critical diſſection; 

While f:ends connive, and rivals hate, 
Scoundrels traduce, and blockheads bait. 
Perhaps you'll readily admit | 
There's danger from the trading wit, 
And dunce and fool, and ſuch as thoſe, 
Muſt be of courſe the poet's foes : 

But ſure no ſober man alive, 

Can think that friends would e'er connve. 


From juſt remarks on earlieſt time, 

In the firſt infancy of rhime, 

It may be fairly underſtood 
There were two ſets—the Bad, the Good. 
Both fell together by the ears, 

And both beat up for volunteers, 
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By intereſt, or by birth allied, 

Numbers flock'd in on either fide. 

Wir to his weapons ran at once, 

While all the cry was © down with Dunce !”* * 
Onward he led his ſocial bands, 

The common cauſe had join'd their hands. 
Yet even while their zeal they ſhow, 

And war againft the gen'ral foe, ets 
Howe'er their rage flam'd fierce and cruel, 
They'd ſtop it all to fight a duel. 

And each cool wit would meet his brother, 
To pink and tilt at one another. 


' Jealous of every puff of fame, 
The idle whiſtling of a name, 
'The property of half a line, 
Whether a comma's yours or mine, 
Shall make a Bard a Bard engage, | 
And ſhake the friendſhip of an age. 
But diffident and modeſt wit 

Is always ready to ſubmit ; 

Fearful of preſs and publication, 
Conſults a brother's obſervation, 
Talks of the maggot of his brains, 


As hardly worth the critic pains ; | 
« If 


\ 
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"If ought diſguſts the ſenſe or ear, 
Hou cannot, fir, be too ſevere. 
«© Expunge, correct, do what you will, 
l leave it to ſuperior ſkill ; 


« Exert the office of a friend, 
«© You may oblige, but can't offend.” 
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This Bard too has his private clan, 
Where He's the great, the only man. 
Here, while the bottle and the bowl 
Promote the joyous flow of ſoul, | 
(And ſenſe of mind, no doubt, grows ſtronger 
When failing legs can ſtand no longer) 
Emphatic judgment takes the chair, 

And damns about her with an air. 

Then each, ſelf-puff'd, and hero grown, 
Able to cope with hoſts alone, 
Drawcanſir like, his murders blends, 
Firſt ſlays his foes, and then his friends. 


While your good word, or converſation, 
Can lend a brother reputation ; 
While verſe or preface quaintly penn'd, 
Can raiſe the conſequence of friend, 
How viſible the kind affection | 
How cloſe the partial fond connection 


Then 
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Then He is quick, and Pm diſcerning, 
And I have wit, and He has learning, 


My judgment's ſtrong, and His is chaſte, 
And BoTH—ay BoTH, are men of taſte, 


Should you nor ſteal nor borrow aid, 
And ſet up for yourſelf in trade, 
Reſolv'd imprudently to ſhow 
That 'tis not always Wit and Co. 

Feelings, before unknown, ariſe, 

| And Genius looks with jealous eyes. 
Tho? thouſands may arrive at fame, 

Yet never take one path the ſame. 

An Author's vanity or pride 

Can't bear a neighbour by his fide, 
Altho' he but delighted goes 

Along the track which nature ſhows, 

| Nor ever madly runs aſtray, 

| To croſs his brother in his way. 

| And ſome there are, whoſe narrow minds, 
| Center'd in felf, ſelf always blinds, 
Who, at a friends re-echoed praiſe, 
Which their own voice conſpir'd to raiſe, 
1 Shall be more deep and inly hurt, 

Than from a foe's inſulting dirt. 
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And ſome, too timid to reveal 
That glow of heart, and forward zeal, 
Which words are ſcanty to expreſs, 
But friends muſt feel from friends ſucceſs, 
When full of hopes and fears, the Muſe, 
Which every breath of praiſe purſues, 
Wou'd open to their free embrace, 


Meet her with ſuch a blaſting face, 


That all the brave imagination, 
Which ſeeks the ſun of approbation, 
No more its early bloſſoms tries, 
But curls its tender leaves, and dies. 


Is there a man, whoſe genius ſtrong, 
Rolls like a rapid ſtream along, 
| Whoſe Muſe, long hid in chearleſs night, 
Pours on us like a flood of light, 
Whoſe acting comprehenſive mind 
Walks Fancy's regions, unconfin'd; 
Whom, nor the ſurly ſenſe of pride, 
Nor affectation, warps aſide; 
Who drags no author from his ſhelf, 
To talk on with an eye to ſelf; 
Careleſs alike, in converſation, 
Of cenſure, or of approbation 


Who 
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Who freely thinks; and freely ſpeaks, 

And meets the Wit he never ſeeks ; 

Whole reaſon calm, and judgment cool, 

Can pity, but not hate a fool ; 

- Who can a hearty praiſe beſtow, 

If merit ſparkles in a foe ; 

Who bold and open, firm and true, 
Flatters no friends - yet loves them too: 
CHURCHILL will be the laſt to know 
| His is the portrait, I would ſhow. 
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THE TWO RUBRIC POSTS. 
K DÞ T AL OR 


T N Rufſel-freet, enſued of late, 
Between two poſts a ſtrange debate. 
— Two poſts — aye poſts — for poſts can a 
In Latin, Hebrew, French or Greek, 
One Rubric thus addreſs'd the other: 
© — A noble ſituation, brother, 
« With authors lac'd from top to toe, 
« Methinks we cut a faring ſhow, 
The Dialogues of famous dead, 
* You know how much they're bought and read. 
cc Suppoſe again we raiſe their ghoſts, 
And make them chat through us two poſts ; 
A thing's half finiſh'd well begun, 
% So take the authors as they run. 
«© The liſt of names is mighty fine, 
« You look down this, and I that line. 
Here's PoPt and SwiFT, and STEELE and Gar, 
* And CoNGREVE, in the modern way. 
« Whilſt you have thoſe, I cannot ſpeak, 
* But ſound moſt wonderful in Greet. 
. C * —A 
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© —— A Dialogue I ſhould adore it, 

* With ſuch a ſhow of names before it.“ 
Modern, your W wanders wide, 

The antient Rubric ſtrait reply'd. 
It grieves me much, indeed, to find 
e We never can be of a mind, 
© Before one door, and in one ſtreet, 
Neither ourſelves nor thoughts can meet, 
And we, as brother oft with brother, 
& Are at a diſtance from each other. 
<< Suppoſe among the /etter'd dead, 
& Some author ſhould erect his head, 
« And ſtarting from his Rubric, pop 
& Dire&ly into Davies ſhop, 
Turn o'er the leaves, and look about 
& To find his own opinions out; 
„ Dye think one author out of ten 
« Would know his ſentiments agen? 
Thinking your authors differ leſs in 
© Than in their manner of expreſſing. 
Tis ſtile which makes the writer known, | 
« The mark he ſets upon his own. 
Let CONGREVE ſpeak as CONGREVE writ, 
* And keep the ball up of his wit ; 


« Let 


| 


Fai 
ct Let SwIFT be SWIFT, nor e'er demean | 
& The ſenſe and humour of the DEAN. [ 
„ Fen let the antients reſt in peace, 
© Nor bring good folks from Rome or Greece 
© To give a cauſe for paſt tranſactions, 
© They never dreamt of in their actions. 
I can't help quibbling, brother poſt, 
<« *Twere better we ſhould Jay the ghoſt, 
6 But 'twere a taſł of real merit 
„Could we contrive to raiſe their Spirit. 


& Peace, brother, peace, tho? what you ſay, 
« I own has reaſon in its way, 
On Dialogues to bear fo hard, 
« Is playing with a dang'rous card 
* Writers of rank are ſacred things, 
© And cruſh like arbitrary kings. 
Perhaps your ſentiment is right, - 
„ Heav'n grant we may not ſuffer by't. 
« For ſhould friend Davies overhear, 
He'll publiſh ours another year.” 
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F HOUGH winter its defolate train 
Of froſt and of tempeſt may bring, 
Yet Flora ſteps forward again, 

And nature rejoices in ſpring; 


Though the ſun in his glories decreaſt, 

Of his beams in the evening is ſhorn, 
Yet he riſes with joy from the eaſt, 

And repairs them again in the morn. 


But what can youth's ſunſhine recall, 

Or the bloſſoms of beauty reſtore ? 

When its leaves are beginning to fall, 
It dies, and 1s heard of no more. 


The ſpring-time of love then employ, 
Tis a leſſon that's eaſy to learn, 

For Cupid's a vagrant, a boy, 

And his ſeaſons will never return. 


— 
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8 HALL I, from worldly friends eſtrang'd, 
Embitter much, but nothing chang'd 

In that Affection firm and true, 

Which Gratitude excites to You 

Shall I indulge the Muſe, or ſtifle 

This meditation of a trifle ? 


But you, perhaps, will kindly take 
The trifle for the Giver's fake, 
Who only pays his grateful Mite, 
The juſt acknowledgment of Right, 

As to the Landlord duly ſent 
A pepper-corn ſhall paſs for rent, 

Yet Trifles often ſhew the Man, 
More than his ſettled Life and Plan : 
Theſe are the ſtarts of inclination ; 
Thoſe the mere gloſs of EDucaTION, 
Which has a wond'rous knack at turning 
A Blockhead to a man of Learning; 
And, by the help of form and place, 
The child of Sin to babe of Grace. 
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Not that it alters Nature quite, 
And ſets perverted Reaſon right, 
But, like Hypocriſy, conceals 


The very paſſions which ſhe feels; 


And claps a Vizor on the face, 
To hide us from the World's diſgrace, 


Which, as the firſt Appearance ſtrikes, 


Approves of all things, or diſlikes. 

Like the fond fool with eager glee, 
Who ſold his all, and put to ſea, 

Lur'd by the calm which ſeemed to ſleep 
On the ſmooth ſurface of the Deep; 
Nor dreamt its waves could proudly riſe, 
And toſs up mountains at the ſkies, 


APPEARANCE 1s the only thing, 
A King's a Wretch, a Wretch a King. 
Undreſs them both — You King, ſuppoſe 
For once you wear the beggar's cloaths; 
Cloaths that will take in every air; 
— Bleſs me! they fit you to a hair. 
Now you, Sir Vagrant, quickly don 
The robes his Majeſty had on. 
And now, O WoRrLD, ſo wond'rous.wiſe, 
Who ſee with ſuch diſcerning eyes, 
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Put obſervation to the Stretch, 
Come — which is King, and which is Wretch? 


To cheat this World, the hardeſt taſk 
Is to be conſtant to our Maſk. 
Externals make direct impreflions 
And maſks are worn by all Profeſſions, 


What need to dwell on topics ſtale ? 
Of Parſons drunk with wine or ale ? 
Of Lawyers, who with face of braſs, 
For learned Rhetoricians paſs ? 

Of Scientific Doctors big, 

Hid in the pent-houſe of their wig ? 
Whoſe converſation hardly goes 

Beyond half words, and hums! and Oh's! 
Of Scholars, of ſuperior Taſte, 

Who cork it up for fear of waſte, 

Nor bring one bottle from their ſhelves, 
But keep it always for themſelves ? 


Wretches like theſe, my Soul diſdains, 
And doubts their hearts as well as brains. 
Suppoſe a Neighbour ſhould defire 
To light a candle at your fire, 

N CE - 4 Would 
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Would it deprive your flame of Light, 


Becauſe another profits by't? 


But Youth ouſt often pay its court, 


To theſe great Scholars, by report, 


Who live on hoarded reputation, 


Which dares no riſque of Converſation, 


And boaſt within a ſtore of K nowledge, 
Sufficient, bleſs us ! for a College, 

But take a prudent care, no doubt, 
That not a grain ſhall ſtraggle out; 

And are of Wit too nice and fine, 

To throw their Pearl and gold to Swine; 
And therefore, to prevent deceit, 

Think every Man a Hog they meet. 


| Theſe may perhaps as Scholars ſhine, 

Who hang themſelves out for a Sign, on 

W hat ſignifies a Lion's ſkin, 

If it conceals an Aſs within ? 

If thou'rt a Lion, prithee roar : | 

If Aſs — bray once, and ſtalk no more, 15 


In Words as well as Looks be wiſe, 


Silence is Folly in Diſguiſe; 

With ſo much wiſdom bottled up, 

Uncork, and give your friends a ſup. 

 - What 
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What need your nothings thus to ſave? 


Why place the Dial in the Grave? 

A fig for Wit and Reputation, 

Which ſneaks from all Communication, 
So in a poſt-bag, cheek by jole, 
Letters will go from pole to pole, 
Which may contain a wond'rous deal; 
But then they travel under ſeal, 

And though they bear your Wit avout, 
Yet who ſhall ever find it out, 

Till truſty Wax forgoes its uſe, 

And ſets impriſon'd meaning looſe ? 


Yet idle Folly often deems 
What Man muſt be from what He ſeems 
As if, to look a dwelling o'er, 
You'd go no farther than the Door. 


Mark yon round Parſan, fat and ſleek, 
Who preaches only once a Week, 
Whom Claret, Sloth, and Ven'ſon join 
To make an orthodox Divine; 

Whoſe Holineſs receives its beauty 
From Income large, and little Duty ; 


Who loves the Pipe, the Glaſs, the Smock, 


And keeps — a Curate for his Flock. 
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And full of ſacerdotal Pride, 
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The world, obſequious to his nod, 


Shall hail this oily man of God, 

While the poor prieſt, with half a ſcorg 
Of prattling infants at his Door, 
Whoſe ſober Wiſhes ne'er regale 
Beyond the homely jug of Ale, 

Is hardly deem'd companion fit 

For Man of Wealth, or Man of Wit, 
Though learn'd perhaps and wiſe as Hg 
Who ſigns with ſtaring S. T. P. 


Lays God and Duty both aſide, 


ce This Curate, ſay you, learn'd and wiſe! 
& Why does not then this Curate riſe ? 


This Curate then, at forty-three, 
(Years which become a Curacy) 
At no great mart of Letters bred, 
Had ſtrange odd notions in his head, 
T hat Parts, and Books, and Applications 
Furniſh'd all means of Education; | 
And that a pulpiteer ſhould know 
More than his gaping flock below; 
That Learning was not got with pain, 
To be forgotten all again; 
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That Latin words, and rumbling Greek, 
However charming ſounds to ſpeak, 

Apt or unapt in each Quotation, 

Were inſults on a Congregation, 

Who could not underſtand one word 

Of all the learned ſtuff they heard; 

That ſomething more than preaching fine, 
Should go to make a ſound divine; 

That Church and Pray'r, and holy Sunday, 
Were no excuſe for ſinful Monday; 

That pious doctrine, pious Life, 

Should both make one, as Man and Wife. 


Thinking in this uncommon Mode, 
So out of all the prieſtly road, | 
What Man alive can e'er ſuppoſe, 

Who marks the way PREFERMENT goes, 
That ſhe ſhould ever find her way 
To this poor Curate's houſe of clay? 


Such was the Prieſt, ſo ſtrangely wile ! 
He could not bow — How ſhould He riſe ? 
Learned He was, and deeply read ; 

— But what of that ?— not duly bred. 
For he had ſuck'd no grammar rules 
From Royal founts, or Public ſchools, 


Nor | 
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Nor gain'd a fingle Corn of Knowledge 
From that vaſt Granary — a College. 

A Granary, which food ſupplies 


To vermin of uncommon Size. 


Aye, now indeed the Matter's clear, 

There is a mighty error here. 
A public ſchool's the place alone, 
Where Talents may be duly known. 
It has, no doubt, its imperfections, 
But then, ſuch Friendſhips ! ſuch Covineions Þ * 
The Parent, who has form'd his Plan, 
And in his Child conſider'd Man, 
What is his grand and golden Rule, 

Make your connections, Child, at School. 
Mix with your Equals, fly inferiors, 
ut follow cl/ely your Superiors, 
On Them your ev'ry Hope depends, 
<«< Be prudent, Tom, get uſeful Friends; 
„ And therefore like a ſpider wait, 
And ſpin your Web about the great. 
4 If my Lord's Genius wants ſupplies, 
„Why — You muſt make his Exerciſe. 
Let the young Marguis take your Place, 
„ And bear a whipping for his Grace. 
*« Suppoſe (ſuch Things may happen once) 
te The Nobles —— and You the Dunce, 


— 
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© Improve the means of Education, 
And learn commodious Adulation. 

& Your Maſter ſcarcely holds it fin, 

& He chucks his Eord/hip on the Chin, 
&« And would not for the World rebuke, 
© Beyond a pat, the ſchool-boy Duke. 
„ The Paſtor there, of — what's the Place? 
4 With ſmiles eternal in his Face, 

With dimpling cheek, and ſnowy hand, 
That ſhames the whiteneſs of his band; 

© Whoſe mincing Dialect abounds 

© In Hums and Hahs, and half-form'd ſounds ; 
© Whoſe Elocution, fine and chaſte, | 

% Lays his commainds with Judgment vai/t ; 

© And leſt the Company ſhould hear, 

«© Whiſpers his Nothings in your Ear, 
Think you 'twas Zeal, or Virtue's Care 
That placed the ſmirking Doctor there. 

4 No—'twas Connections form'd at School 

« With ſome rich Wit, or noble Fool, 
«< Obſcquious Flattery, and Attendance, 
« A wilful, uſeful, baſe dependance ; 

A ſupple bowing of the Knees 

« To any human God you pleaſe. 
For true good-breeding's ſo polite, 

„ *T would call the very Devil white) 


c Twas 


& *Twas watching others ſhifting Will, 

& And veering to and fro with Skill: 

«© 'Theſe were the means that made him riſe, 
« Mind your connections, and be wile.” 


| 

| 

| 
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| Methinks I hear ſon Tom reply, 
I'll be a Biſhop by and by. 


Connettions at a public School 
Will often ſerve a wealthy Fool, 
By lending him a letter'd Knave 
To bring him Credit, or to ſave 
And Knavery gets a profit real, 
By giving parts and worth ideal. 
The child that marks this ſlaviſſ Plan, 
Will make his Fortune when a Man. 
While honeſt Wit's ingenuous Merit 
Enjoys his pittance, and his Spirit. 


,  _—— ² 
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The Strength of public Education 
Is quick' ning Parts by EMULATION 3 3 
And Emulation will create IT 
In narrow minds a jealous ſtate, 
Which ſtifled for a courſe of Years, 


From want of Skill or mutual Fears, 
Breaks 


\ 
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Breaks out in manhood with a zeal, 
Which none but rival Wits can feel. 
For when good people Wits commence, 
They loſe all other kind of ſenſe; 

| (The maxim makes you ſmile, I ſee, 
Retort it when you pleaſe on me) 

One writer always hates another, 

As Emperors would kill a brother, 

Or Empreſs Queen to rule alone, 

Pluck down a Huſband from the throne, 


When tir'd of Friendſhip and alliance, 
Each ſide ſprings forward to defiance, 
Inveterate Hate and Reſolution, 

Faggot and Fire and Perſecution, 

Is all their aim, and all their Cry, 
Though neither fide can tell you why. 
To it they run like valiant Men, 

And flaſh about them with their Pen, 


What Inkſhed ſprings from Altercation |! 
What loppings off of Reputation! 
You might as ſoon huſh ſtormy Weather, 
And bring the North and South together, 
As reconcile your letter'd foes, 


Who come to all things but dry blows. 


Your 
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Your deſperate lovers wan and pale, 
As needy culprits in a jail, 
Who muſe and doat, and pine, and die, 
Scorch'd by the lightning of an eye; 
(For ladies eyes, with fatal ſtroke, 
Will blaſt the verieſt heart of oak) 

Will wrangle, bicker, and complain; 
Merely to make it up again. 

Though ſwain look glum, and miſs look fiery, 
Lis nothing but amantium iræ, 

And all the progreſs purely this — 

A frown, a pout, a tear, a kiſs. 

Thus love and quarrels (April weather) 
Like vinegar and oil together, 
Join in an eaſy mingled ſtrife, 

To make the ſallad up of life. 

Love ſettles beſt from altercation, 

As liquors after fermentation, 


In a Ntage-conch, with ber cramm d, 
Between two bulky bodies jamm'd, 
Did you ne'er writhe yourſelf about, 
Jo find the ſeat and cuſhion out? 
How diſagreeably you ſit, 
With b—m awry, and place unfit, 


Till 


\ 
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Till ſome kind jolt Oer ill-pay'd town, 
Shall wedge you cloſe, and nail you down, 
So fares it with your fondling dolts, 
And all love's quarrels are but jolts, 


When tiffs ariſe, and words of ftrife 
Turn one to two in man and wite, 
(For that's a matrimonial courſe 
Which yoke-mates muſt go through perforce, 
And ev'ry married man is certain 
T'attend the lecture call'd the curtain) 
Tho” not another word is ſaid, 
When once the couple are in bed : 
There things their proper channel keep, = | 
(They make it up, and go to ſleep) 
Theſe fallings in and fallings out, 
Sometimes with cauſe, but moſt without, 
Are but the common modes of ſtrife, 
Which oll the ſprings of married life, 
Where ſameneſs would create the ſpleen, 


For ever Hupidly ſerene. 


Obſerve yon downy bed—to make it, 

You toſs the feathers up, and ſhake it. 

So fondneſs ſprings from words and ſcuffling, 

As beds lie ſmootheſt after ſhuMing. 
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But authors wranglings will create 
The very quinteſſence of hate; 
Peace is a fruitleſs vain endeavour, 
Sworn foes for once, they're foes for ever. 


—Oh ! had it pleas'd my wiſer betters 
That I had never taſted letters, 
Then no Parnaſſian maggots bred, 
Like fancies in a madman's head, 
No graſpings at an idle name, 
No childiſh hope of future fame, 
No impotence of wit had ta'en 
Poſſeſſion of my muſe-ſtruck brain; - 


Or had my birth, with fortune fit, 
Varniſh'd the dunce, or made the wit; 
J had not held a ſhameful place, 
Nor letters paid me with diſgrace, 


= | - —O ! for a pittance of my own, 
| That I might live unſought, unknown ! 
1 Retir'd from all this pedant ftrife, 

Far from the cares of buſtling life; 
Far from the wits, the fools, the great, 


And all the little world I hate, 


1 


THE MILE MAI D. 


: V HOE'ER for pleaſure plans a ſcheme, 


Will find it vaniſh like a dream, 
Affording nothing ſound or real, 
Where happineſs is all ideal ; 
In grief, in joy, or either ſtate, 
Fancy will always antedate, 
And when the thoughts on evil pore, 
Anticipation makes it more. 
Thus while the mind the future ſees, 
It cancels all its preſent caſe. 
Is Pleaſure's ſcheme the point in view; 
How eagerly we all purſue ! 


Well—Tueſday is th'appointed day ; 
How ſlowly wears the time away | 
How dull the interyal between, 

How darken'd o'er with clouds of ſpleen, 
Did not the mind unlock her treaſure, 
And fancy feed on promis'd pleaſure. 


DELIA ſurveys, with- curious eyes, 
The clouds collected in the ſkies ; 
: D 2 


Wiſhes 
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Wiſhes no ſtorm may rend the air, 
And Tueſday may be dry and fair; 
And I look round, my boys, and pray, 
That Tueſday may be holiday. 

Things duly ſettled—what remains ? 
Lo! Tueſday comes—alas ! it rains 
And all our viſionary ſchemes 
Have died away, like golden dreams. 


Once on a time, a ruſtic dame, 
(No matter for the lady's name) 
Wrapt up in deep imagination, 
Indulg'd her pleaſing contemplation ; 
While on a bench ſhe took her ſeat, 
And plac'd the milk-pail at her feet,, 
Oft in her hand ſhe chink'd the pence, 
The profits which aroſe from thence ; 
While fond ideas fill'd her brain, 
Of layings up, and monſtrous gain, 
Till every penny which ſhe told, 
Creative fancy turn'd to gold; 
And reaſoning thus from computation, 
She ſpoke aloud her meditation. 


c Pleaſe heav'n but to preſerve my health, 
No doubt I ſhall have ſtore of wealth; 
K 


Cami 


It muſt of conſequence enſue 
6 J ſhall have ſtore of lovers too. 


* Oh! how e I'll break their ſtubborn hearts, 


&«& With all the pride of female arts. 


6% What Suitors then will kneel before me 


Lords, Earls, and Viſcounts ſhall adore 

When in my gilded coach I ride, 

© My Lady at his Lord/hip's ſide, 

% How will I laugh at all I meet 

5 Clatt'ring in pattins down the ſtreet ! 

© And Lossin then I'll mind no more, 

% Howe'er I lov'd him heretofore ; 

Or, if he talks of plighted truth, 

“ I will not hear the ſimple youth, 

* But riſe indignant from my ſeat, 

And ſpurn the lubber from my feet. 

Action, alas! the ſpeaker's grace, 
Ne'er came in more improper place, 

For in the toſſing forth her ſhoe, 


me. 


What fancied bliſs the maid o'erthrew ! 


While down at once, with hideous fall, 
Came lovers, wealth, and milk, and all. 
Thus fancy ever loves to roam, 
To bring the gay materials home; 

Imagination forms the dream, 
And accident deſtroys the ſcheme. 
* 
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A FAMILIAR EPISTLE, 


FROM THE REV. MR. HANBURY's HORSE, TO 
THE REV. MR. SCOT. 


Au ONGST you bipeds, reputation 
Depends on Rank and Situation; 

And men increaſe in fame and worth, 

Not from their merits, but their Birth. 
Thus he is born to live obſcure, 

Who has the ſin of being poor; 

While wealthy dullneſs lolls at eaſe, 

And is—as witty as you pleaſe. 

—< What did his Lordſhip ſay?—O ! fine! 
The very Thing! Bravo! Divine!” 
And then *tis buzz'd from Route to Route, 
While ladies whiſper it about, 

& Well, I proteſt, a charming hit! 

* His Lerd/bip has a deal of wit. 
How elegant that double ſenſe! 

& Perdigious ! vaiſily fine ! Immenſe ! 
When all my lord has ſaid or done, 

Was but the letting of a pun. 


— 


— 
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Mark the fat Cit, whoſe good round ſum, 
Amounts at leaſt to half a Plumb ; 
Whoſe chariot whirls him up and down 

Some three or four miles out of town; 
For thither ſober folks repair, 
To take the Du, which they call air. 
Dull folly (not the wanton wild 
Imagination's younger child) 
Has taken lodgings in his face, 
As finding that a vacant place, 
And peeping from his windows, tells 
To all beholders, where ſhe dwells. 
Yet once a week, this purſe-proud cit, 
Shall ape the ſallies of a wit, 
And after ev'ry Sunday's dinner, 
To prieſtly ſaint, or city ſinner, 
Shall tell the ſtory o'er and o'er, 
H'as told a thouſand times before 
Like gameſters, who, with eager zeal, 
Talk the game o'er between the deal, 


Mark ! how the fools and knaves admire 
And chuckle with their Sunday *ſquire : 
While he looks pleas'd at every gueſt, 
And laughs much louder than the reſt ; 
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And cackling with inceſſant grin, 
Triples the Double of his chin. 


Birth, rank, and wealth, have wond'rous ſkill; 
Make Wits and Stateſmen when they will; 
While genius holds no eftimation, 

From luckleſs want of Situation; 

And, if through clouded ſcenes of life, 
He takes dame poverty to wife, 

Howe'er he work and teize his brain, 

His pound of wit ſcarce weighs a grain; 
While with his Lordſbip it abounds, 

And one light grain ſwells out to pounds. 


Receive, good fir, with aſpect kind, 
This wanton gallop of the mind; 
But, fince all things encreaſe in worth, 
Proportion'd to their rank and birth ; 
Leſt you ſhould think the letter baſe, 
While I ſupply the poet's place, 
P11 tell you whence and what I am, 
My Breed, my Blood, my Sire, my Dam. 


My Sire was PinDAR's Eagle, ſon 
Of Pegaſus of HxIIcox; 
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My Dam, the Hippogryph, which whirl'd 
Adolpho to the lunar world. 18905 
Both high-bred things of mettled blood, 
The beſt in all AyoLLo's ftud. 


Now CRrries here would bid me ſpeak 
The oLD horſe language, that is Greet; 
For HomeR made us talk, you know, 
Almoſt three thouſand years ago ; 

And men of Taſte and Judgment FINE, 
Allow the paſſage is divine. 

They were fine mettled things indeed, 

And of peculiar ſtrength and breed; 

What leaps they took, how far and wide! 

| — They'd take a country at a ſtride. 

How great each leap, Loncinus knew, 
Who from dimenſions ta'en of two, 
Affirms, with equal ardour whirld, 

A third, good lord]! would clear the world. 


But till ſome. learned wight ſhall ſhew 
If Accents MUST be us'd, or no, 
A doubt, which puzzles all the wiſe 
Of giant and of pigmy ſize, 
Who waſte their time, and fancies vex 
With afper, lenis, circumflex, 
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And talk of mark and punctuation, 
As *twere a matter of ſalvation z 
For when your pigmies take the pen 
They fancy they grow up to Men, 
A And think they keep the world in awe 
By brandiſhing a very Straw. | 
Till they have clear'd this weighty doubt, 
Which they'll be centuries about, 
As a plain nag, in homely phraſe, 
III uſe the language of our days; 
And, for this firſt and only time, 
Juſt make a zro? in eaſy rhime, 


gong” r 
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Nor let it ſhock your thought or ſight, 

That thus a guadruped ſhould write; 

Read but the papers, and you'll ſee 

More prodigies of wit than me; 

Grown men and Pparrows taught to dance, 
By monſieur Paſſerat from France; 

The learned dog, the learned mare, 

The learned bird, the learned hare 3. 

And all are fa/htonable too, | 

And play at cards as well as you. 


N. 


Of paper, pen, and ink poſſeſs'd, 
With faculties of writing bleſt, | 
3 5 Why 


__ 
Why ſhould not I then, Hownnyhwm bred * 
(A word that muſt be ſeen, not ſaid) 
Rid you of all that anxious care, - 
Which good folks feel for good and fair, 
And which your looks betray'd indeed, 
To more diſcerning eyes of ſteed; 
When in the ſhape of uſeful hack, 
I bore a poet on my back? 


| Know, ſafely rode my maſter's bride, 
The bard before her for ny guide. 
Yet think not, fir, his awkward care 
Enſur'd protection to the fair. 
No - conſcious of the prize I bore, 
My wayward footſteps ſlipt no more. 
For though I ſcorn the Poet's ſkill, 
My miſtreſs guides me where ſhe will. 


Abſtract in wond'rous ſpeculation, 
Loft in laborious meditation, 
As whether *twould promote Sublime 
If Silver could be pair'd in rhime; 
Or, as the word of ſweeter Tune, 
Month might be clink'd inſtead of moon : 
No wonder poets hardly know _ 
Or what they do, or where they go. 

| | Whether 
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Whether 1 ride or walk the ſtreet, 
Their heads are always on their feet ; 
They now and then may get aſtride 
Th' ideal Pegaſus, and ride 
Prodigious journeys round a room, 
As boys ride cock-horſe on a broom, 


Whether Arretics teize the brain, 
Which goes a hunting words in vain, 
(For words moſt capitally ſin, 

Unleſs their letters right begin.) 

S ince how to man or woman's name, 
C ould you or ] Acroſtic frame. 

O r make the Haring letters join, 

T o form the word, that tells us thine, 
Unleſs we'ad right initials got, 

S, C, O, T, and fo made Scor ? 

Or whether Rebus, Riddle's brother 
(Both which had DuLLNEss for their mother) 
Employ the gentle poet's care, 

To celebrate ſome town or fair, 
Which all ad libitum he ſlits 

For you to pick it up by bits, 

Which bits together plac'd, will frame 
Some city's or ſome Jady's name; 


As 
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As when a worm is cut in twain, 
It joins and is a worm again; 
When thoughts ſo weighty, ſo intenſe, 
Above the reach of common ſenſe, 
Diſtract and twirl the mind about, 
Which fain would hammer ſomething out; 
A kind diſcharge relieves the mind, 
As folks are eas'd by breaking wind; 
Whatever whims or maggots bred 
Take place of ſenſe in poet's head, 
They fix themſelves without controul, 
Where'er its ſeat is on the ſoul. 
Then, like your heathen idols, we 
Have eyes indeed, but cannot ſee. 
(Ve, for J take the poet's part, 
And for my blood, am Bard at heart) 
For in reflection deep immerſt, 
The man muſe- bitten and be-verſt, 
Neglectful of externals all, 
Will run his head againſt a wall, 
Walk thro' a river as it flows, 


Nor ſee the bridge before his noſe. 


Are things like theſe equeſtrians fit 
To mount the back of mettled tit? 
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Are — but farewell, for here comes Bob, 
And I muſt ſerve ſome hackney job; 
Fetch letters, or, for recreation, 
Tranſport the bard to our Plantation. 


Robert joins compts with Burnam Black, 
Your humble ſervant Hanbury's hack, 
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THE NEW-RIVER HEAD. 
A T a mb 
ATTEMPTED IN THE MANNER OF MR. c. DENIS, 
INSCRIBED TO JOHN WILKES, ESQ- 
Labitar 2 labetur in ah volubilis æ vum. HoR, 


D EAR WiLKEs, whoſe lively ſocial Wit 
Diſdains the prudiſh Affectation | 
Of gloomy Folks, who love to fit 

As Doctors fold at Conſultation, 

Permit me, in familiar Strain, 

To ſteal you from the idle hour 

Of combating the NoRTHERN THaANg, 

And all his puppet tools of Pow'r. 


Shame to the Wretch, if ſenſe of ſhame 
Can ever touch the miſcreant's breaſt, 
Who dead to virtue as to fame, 


(A Monſter whom the Gods deteſt) 


Turns 
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Turns traitor to himſelf, to court 
Or Miniſter or Monarch's ſmile ; 
And dares, in inſolence of ſport, 
Invade the CHaRTER of our Iſle. 


But why ſhould I, who only ftrive 
By telling of an eaſy tale, 
To keep attention half alive 
*Gainſt Bo.Gcoram and FLIMNAP fail? 
For whether ENGLAND be the name, 
(Name which we're taught no more to prize) 
Or BRITAIN, it is all the ſame, 2 
The Lilliputian Stateſmen riſe 
To malice of gigantic ſize. 
Let them enjoy their warmth a while, 
Truth ſhall regard them with a ſmile, art 5 
While you, like GULLIveR, in ſport 
Piſs out the fire, and ſave the Court. 
But to return — The tale is old ; 
Indecent, truly none of mine — 
What BEeRoALDUs gravely told; 
I read it in that ſound divine, 
And for indecency, you know 
He had a faſhionable turn, 
As prim obſervers clearly ſhew 
In Yother Parſon, Doctor STERNE. 
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Yet Pops denies it all defence, | 
And calls it, bleſs us! Want of ſenſe. 
But een the decent PoE can write 
* Of bottles, corks, and maiden ſighs, 
Of charming beauties leſs in ſight, 
Of the more ſecret precious hair, 
1 * And ſomething elſe of little Size, 
Vou know where.” 
If ſuch Authorities prevail, 
To varniſh o'er this petty ſins 
I plead a pardon for my tale, 
And having hemm'd and cough'd—begin. 


A Genius (one of thoſe IJ mean, 

We read of in th' Arabian nights ; 

Not ſuch as every day are ſeen 

At Bob's or Arthur's, whilom White's; 

For howfoe'er you change the name, 
The Clubs and Meetings are the ſame z 

Nor thoſe prodigious learned folks, 

Your Haberdaſhers of ſtale Jokes, 

Who dreſs them up ſo neat and clean 

For News-paper or Magazine 


* Rape of the Lock, 
+ Pope's Letters. 
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But one that could play wond'rous tricks, 
Changing the very courſe of Nature, 
Not AsMoDEUs on two ſticks 

Or ſage URGaNnDa could do greater.) 


Once on a time incog came down 
From his equivocal dominions, 
And travelFd o'er a country town 
To try folks tempers and opinions. 
When to accompliſh his intent 
(For had the cobler known the king, 
Lord! it would quite have ſpoil'd the thing) 
In ſtrange diſguiſe he lily went | 
And ſtump'd along the high-way track, 
With greaſy knapſack at his back; 
And now the night was pitchy dark, 
Without one ſtar's indulgent ſpark, 
Whether he wanted ſleep or not, 
Is of no conſequence to tell; 
A bed and lodging mult be got, 
For geniuſes live always well. 


At the beſt houſe in all the town, 
(It was th' attorney's you may ſwear) 
He knock'd as he'd have beat it down, 
Knock as you would, no entrance there. 
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But from the window cried the dame, 
Go, ſirrah go, from whence you came. 
Here, Nell, John, Thomas, ſee who knocks, 
Fellow, I'll put you in the ſtocks. 
Be gentle ma'm, the Genius cried; 
Have mercy on the wand' ring poor, 
Who knows not where his head to hide, 
And aſks a pittance at your door. 
A mug of beer, a cruſt of bread 
Have pity on the houſeleſs head; 
Your huſband keeps a lordly table, 
I aſk but for the offal crumbs, 
And for a lodging — barn or ſtable _ 
Will ſhroud me till the morning comes. 


*Twas all in vain ; ſhe rang the bell, 
The ſervants trembl'd at the knell; 
Down flew the maids to tell the men, 
To drive the vagrant back agen. 


He trudg'd away in angry mind, 
And thought but cheaply of mankind, 
Till thro' a caſement's dingy pane, 
A ruſh-light's melancholy ray, 
Bad him e'en try his luck again; 
Perhaps beneath a houſe of clay 
E 43 
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A wand'ring paſſenger might find; 
A better friend to human kind, 
And far more hoſpitable fare, 
'Tho? not ſo coſtly, nice, or rare; 
As ſmokes upon the ſilver plate 
Of the luxurious pamper'd great. 


80 to this cot of homely thatch, 
In the ſame plight the genius came : | 
Down comes the dame, lifts up the latch ; 
What want ye fir ? | 

God fave you, dame. 

And ſo he told the piteous tale, 
Which you have heard him tell before ; 
Your patience and my own would fail 
Were I to tell it o'er and der. 
Suffice it, that my goody's care 
Brought forth her beſt, tho' fimple fare, 
And from the corner-cupboard's hoard, 
Her ſtranger gueſt the more to pleaſe, 
Beſpread her hoſpitable board 
With what ſhe had =twas bread and cheeſe. 


* Tis honeſt tho? but homely cheer ; 
Much good may't do ye, eat your fill, 
Would I cou'd treat you with ftrong beer, 
But for the action take the will, 


„ 
You ſee my cot is clean, tho? ſmall, 
Pray heav'n encreaſe my ſlender ftock ! 


You're welcome, friend, you ſee my all; 
And for your bed, Sir, there's a lock. _ 


. 
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No matter what was after ſaid, 
He eat and drank and went to bed. 


And now the cock his mattins ſung, 
[(Howe'er ſuch ſinging's light eſteem'd, 
Tis precious in the Muſes' tongue 
When ſung rimes better than he ſcream'd) 
The dame and pedlar both aroſe, 

At early dawn of riſing day, 

She for her work of folding cloaths, 
And He to travel on his way; 

But much he thought himſelf to _— 
If, as in duty ſurely bound, 

He did not thank the careful dame 

For the reception he had found. 
Hoſteſs, quoth He, before I go, 

I thank you for your hearty Fare; 
Would it were in my pow'r to pay 

My gratitude a better way ; 

But money now runs very low, 


And I have not a doit to ſpare ; 
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But if 15 80 take this piece of Stuff 
— No, quoth the dame, I'm poor as _ 
Your kindeſt wiſhes are enough, 
You're welcome, friend, farewell—Adieu. 
But firſt reply'd the wand'ring gueſt, 

For bed and board and homely diſn, 
May all things turn out for the beſt, 

So take my bleſſing and my wiſh. 

May what you firſt begin to do, 

Create ſuch profit and delight, 

That you may do it all day — 

Nor finiſh til} the . of nd | 


'T hank you, ſhe raid; ws FUR the OW 
Turn'd to her work, and thought no more. 
And now the napkin which was ſpread 
To treat her gueſt with good brown . 
She folded up with niceſt care; ub & 
When lo! another napkin there 
And every folding did beget 
Another and another yet. 

She folds a ſhift — by ſtrange encreaſe, 7754 
The remnant ſwells into a piece. | 
Her Caps, her Laces, all the ſame, 

Till ſuch a quantity of Linen, 


From ſuch a very ſmall beginning, | 
: ö Flow d 
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Flow'd in at once upon the Dame, 

Who wonder'd how e the deuce it came, 
That with the drap'ry ſhe had got 

Within her little ſhabby cot, 

She might for all the town provide, 

And break both York-ftreet and Cheapſide. 


It happen'd that th' attorney's wife, 
Who, to be ſure, took much upon her, 

As being one in higher Life, 

Who did the Pariſh mighty honour, 

'Sent for the Dame, who, poor and willing, 
Would take a job of charing work, 

And ſweat and toil like any Turk, 

To earn a ſixpence or a ſhilling. 


She could not come, not ſhe indeed 
She thank'd her much, but had no need, 


Good news will fly as well as bad, 

So out this wond'rous ſtory came, 
About the Pedlar and the Dame, 
Which made th' Attorney's wife ſa mad, 
That ſhe reſoly'd at any rate, 

Spite of her pride and Lady airs, 
| To get the Pedlar tete-a-tete, 

And make up all the paſt affairs, 
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And tho' ſhe wiſh'd bim at the devil, 
When he came there the night before, 
Determin'd to be monſtrous civil, 
And drop her curtſie at the door. 


Now all was racket, noiſe and pother, 
Nell running one way, John another, 
And Tom was on the coach-horſe ſent, 
To learn which way the Pedlar went. 
Thomas return'd the Pedlar brought. 
What could my dainty Madam ſay, 
For not behaving as ſhe ought, 

And driving honeſt folks away ? 


Upon my word, it ſhocks me much, 
— But there's ſuch thieving here of late — 
Not that I dream'd that you were ſuch, 
When you came knocking at my gate. 

J muſt confeſs myſelf to blame, 

And I'm afraid you lately met 

Sad treatment with that homely dame, 
Who lives on what her hands can get. 
Walk in with me at leaſt to- night, 
And let us ſet all matters right. 

I know my duty, and indeed , 
Would help a friend in time of need. 


* 


Take 
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Take ſuch refreſhment as you find, 
I'm ſure I mean it for the beſt, 
And give it with a willing mind 
To ſuch a grave and ſober gueſt. 


So in they came, and for his picking, 
Behold the table covers ſpread, 
Inſtead of Goody's cheeſe and bread, 
With tarts, and fiſh, and fleſh, and chicken. 
And to appear in greater ſtate, 
The knives and forks with ſilver handles, 
The candleſticks of bright (French) plate 
To hold her beſt mould (tallow) candles, 
Were all brought forth to be diſplay'd, 
In female houſewifry parade, 
And more the Pedlar to regale, 
And make the wond'rous man her friend, 
Decanters foam'd of mantling ale, 
And port and claret without end; 


They hobb'd and nobb'd, and ſmil'd and laugh'd, 


Touch'd glafles, nam'd their toaſts, and quaff d; 
Talk'd qver every friend and foe, 

Till eating, drinking, talking paſt, 

The kind houſe- clock ſtruck twelve at laſt. 
When wiſhing Madam bon repos, 

The Pedlar pleaded weary head, 

Made his low bow, and went to bed. 
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Wiſhing him then at perfect eaſe, 
A good ſoft bed, a good ſound ſleep, 
Now, gentle reader, if you pleaſe, 
Ic We'll at the Lady take a peep. 
She could not reſt, but turn'd and toſs'd, 
While Fancy whiſper'd in her brain, 
That what her indiſcretion loſt, 
Her art and cunning might regain. 
Such Linen to ſo poor a dame! 1 
For ſuch coarſe fair ! perplex'd her head; _ 
Why might not ſhe expect the ſame, 
So courteous, civil, and well-bred ? 


And now ſhe reckon'd up her ſtore 
Of Cambricks, Hollands, Muſlins, Lawns, 
Free gifts, and Purchaſes, and Pawns, 
Reſolv'd to multiply them more, 
Till ſhe had got a Stock of Linen, 
Fit for a Dowager to ſin in. 


The morning came, when up ſhe got, 
Moft ceremoniouſly inclin'd 
To wind up her ſagacious plot, 
With all that civil ſtuff we find 
Mongſt thoſe who talk a wond'rous deal 
Of what they neither mean nor feel. 
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EN 

How ſhall I, Ma'm, reply'd the Gueſt, 
Make you a ſuitable return, 
For your attention and concern, 
And ſuch civilities expreſt 
To one, who muſt be {till in debt 
For all the kindneſs he has met? 
For this your entertainment's ſake, 
If ought of good my wiſh can do, 
May what you firſt ſhall undertake, 
Laſt without ceaſing all day through. 


Madam, who kindly underſtood 
His wiſh effeCtually good, 

Strait dropp'd a curtſie wond'rous low, 
For much ſhe wanted him to go, 

T hat ſhe might look up all her ſtore, 
And turn it into thouſands more. 
Now all the maids were ſent to look 
In every cranny, hole and nook, 

For every rag which they could find 
Of any ſize, or any kind. 

Draw'rs, Boxes, Cloſets, Cheſts and Caſes 
Were all unlock'd at onee to get 
Her Point, her Gawz, her Pruffia-net, 
With fifty names of fifty kinds, 
Which ſuit variety of minds. 
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How ſhall I now my tale purſue, 
So paſſing ftrange, ſo paſling true? 


When every bit from every hoard, 


Was brought and laid upon the board, 


Leſt ſome more urgent obligation 
Might interrupt her pleaſing toil, 

And marring half her application, 
The promis'd hopes of profit ſpoil, 
Before ſhe folds a ſingle rag, 

Or takes a cap from board or bag, 
That nothing might her work prevent, 
(For ſhe was now reſolv'd to labour, 
With earneſt hope and full intent 

To get the better of her neighbour) 
Into the garden ſhe would go 

To do that neceſſary thing, 

Which muſt by all be done, you know, 
By rich and poor, and high and low, 
By Male and Female, Queen and King. 
She little dream'd a common action, 
Practis'd as duly as her pray'rs, 
Should prove ſo tedious a tranſaction, 
Or coſt her ſuch a ſea of cares, 
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In ſhort the ſtreams ſo plenteous flow'd; 


That in the dry and duſty weather, 
She might have water'd all the road 
For ten or twenty miles together. 
What could ſhe do? as it began, 
Th' involuntary torrent ran. 
Inſtead of folding Cap or Mob, 

So dreadful was this diſtillation, 
That from a ſimple watering job, 
She fear'd a general Inundation. 
While for her Indiſcretion's crime; 
And coveting too gteat a ſtore, 
She made a river ata time, 
Which ſure was never done before; 
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A FAMILIAR LETTER OF RHIMES 
T MO 10036200457 D : 


VE 8 I could rifle grove and bow'r 
And ftrip the beds of every flow'r, 

And deck them in their faireſt hue, 

Merely to be out-bluſh'd by you. 

The lily pale, by my direction, 

Should fight the roſe for your complexion 

Or I could make up ſweeteſt poſes, 

Fit fragrance for the ladies' noſes, 

Which drooping, on your breaſt reclining, 

Should all be withering, dying, pining, 

Which every ſongſter can diſplay, 

I've more authorities than Gar ; 

Nay, I could teach the globe its duty 

To pay all homage to your beauty, 

And, wit's creative pow'r to ſhow, _ 

The very fire ſhould mix with ſnow ; 

Your eyes, that brandiſh burning darts 

To ſcorch and ſinge our tinder hearts, 
Should be the lamps for lover's ruin, 

And light them to their own undoing; 


While 
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Voile all the ſnow about your breaſt 
Should leave them hopeleſs and diſtreſt. 


For thoſe who rarely ſoar above 
The art of coupling dove and dove, 
In their conceits and amorous fictions, 
Are mighty fond of contradictions, 
Above, in air; in earth, beneath ; _ 
And things that do, or do not breathe, 
All have their parts, and ſeparate place, 
To paint the fair, one's various grace. 


Her cheek, her eye, her boſom ſhow _ 
The roſe, the lily, diamond, ſnow. 
Jet, milk, and amber, vales and mountains, 
Stars, rubies, ſuns, and moſly fountains, 
The poet gives them all a ſhare 
In the deſcription of his fair. 
She burns, ſhe chills, ſhe pierces hearts, 
With locks, and bolts, and flames, and darts. 
And could we truſt th* extravagancy 
Off every poet's youthful fancy, 
They'd make each nymph they love ſo well, 
As . as ſnow, as hot AS ——, 
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— 0 gentle lady, ſpare your friglitz 
No horrid rhime ſhall wound your fight: 
I would not for the world be heard, 
To utter ſuch unſcemly word, 

Which the politer parſon fears 
To mention to politer ears. 


But, could a female form be ſhown, 
(The thought, perhaps, is not my own) 
Where every circumſtance ſhould meet 
To make the poet's nymph compleat 
Form'd to his fancy's utmoſt pitch, 
She'd be as ugly as a witch. 


Come then, O muſe, of trim conceit, 
Muſe, always fine, but never neat, 
Who to the dull unſated ear 
Of French or Tuſcan SONNETEER, 


Tak'ſt up the ſame unvaried tone, 

Like the Scotch bagpipe's favourite drone; 
Squeezing out thoughts in ditties quaint, 
To poet's miſtreſs, whore, or ſaint; # 
Whether thou dwell'ſt on ev'ry grace, 
Which lights the world from Lau a's face; 
Or amorous praiſe expatiates wide 

On beauties which the nymph muſt hide; 
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For wit affected, loves to ſhow 

Her every charm from top to toe, 
And wanton fancy oft purſues 
Minute deſcription from the muſe, 
Come and pourtray, with pencil fine, 
The poet's mortal nymph divine. 


Her golden locks of claſſic hair, 
Are nets to catch the wanton air ; 
Her forehead zvory, and her eyes 
Each a bright ſun to light the ſkies, 
Orb'd in whoſe centre, Cupid aims 
His darts, protect us! tipt with flames; 
While the ſly god's unerring bow 
Is the half circle of her brow. 

Each lip a ruby, parting, ſhews 

The precious pearl in even rows, 
And all the loves and graces ſleek 
Bathe in the dimples of her cheek. 


Her breaſts pure ſnow, or white as milk, 


Are ivory apples, ſmooth as ſilk, 
Or elſe, as fancy trips on faſter, 
Fine marble hills or alabaſter. 


A figure made of wax wou'd pleaſe 
More than an aggregate of theſe, 
Vor. II. F 
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Which though they are of precious worth, 
And held in great eſteem on earth, 


What are they, rightly underſtood, 
Compar'd to real fleſh and blood? 


And I, who hate to act by rules 

Of whining, rhiming, loving fools, 

Can never twiſt my mind about 

To find ſuch ſtrange reſemblance out, 

And ſimile that's only fit 

To ſhew my plenteous lack of wit. 

Therefore, omitting flames and darts, | 
Wounds, ſighs. and tears, and bleeding n 
Obeying, what I here declare, 

Makes half my happineſs, the Fair, 
The favourite ſubject I purſue, 

And write, as who would not, for you. 


Perhaps my muſe, a common curſe, 
Errs in the manner of her verſe, + 
Which, fſlouching in the doggrel lay, 
Goes tittup all her eaſy way. 
Yes —an Acroſtic had been better, 
Where each good-natured prattling letter, 
Though it conceal the writer's aim, 
Tells all the world his lady's name. 


\ 
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But all Acroftics, it is ſaid, _ ES 3 
Shew wond'rous pain of empty head, 
Where wit is cramp'd in hard confines, 

And fancy dare not jump the lines. 


- 
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I love a fanciful diſorder, 
And ftraggling out of rule and order ; 
Impute not then to vacant head, 
Or what I've writ, or what I've ſaid, - 
Which imputation can't be true, 
Where head and heart's ſo full of you. 


Like TRISTRAM SHANDY, I could write 

From morn to noon, from noon to night, 
Sometimes obſcure, and ſometimes leaning 

A little ſideways to a meaning, 

And unfatigu'd myſelf, purſue 

The civil mode of teazing you, 

For as your folks who love the dwelling 

On circumſtance in ſtory telling, 

And to give each relation grace, 

Deſcribe the time, the folks, the place, 

And are religiouſly exact | 

To point out each unmeaning fact, 

Repeat their wonders andeſired, 

Nor think one hearer can be tired ; 
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So they who take a method worſe, 
And proſe away, like me, in verſe, 
Worry their miſtreſs, friends or betters, 
With ſatire, ſonnet, ode, or letters, 


And think the knack of pleaſing follows 


Each jingling pupil of AroLLo's, 
Met let it be a venial crime 

That I addreſs you thus in rhime. 
Nor think that I am Phœbus' bit 

By the Tarantula of wit, 

But as the meaneſt critic knows 

All females have a knack at proſe, 
And letters are the mode of writing 
The ladies take the moſt delight in; 
Bold is the man, whoſe ſaucy aim 
Leads him to form a rival claim; 

A double death the victim dies, 
Wounded by wit as well as eyes. 


With mine diſgrace a lady's proſe, 
And put a nettle next a roſe?! 
Who would fo long as taſte prevails, 
Compare St. James's with Verſailles ? 
The nightingale, as ſtory goes, 

Fam'd for the muſic of his woes, 
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In vain againſt the artiſt try'd, 


But ſtrain'd his tuneful throat — and died, 


Perhaps I ſought the rhiming way, 
For reaſons which have pow'rful ſway. 
The ſwain, no doubt, with pleaſure ſues 
The nymph he's ſure will not refuſe, 
And more compaſſion may be found 
Amongſt theſe goddeſſes of ſound, 
Than always happens to the ſhare 
Of the more cruel human fair ; 

Who love to fix their lover's pains, 
Pleas'd with the rattling of their chains, 
Rejoicing in their ſervant's grief, 

As *twere a fin to give relief. 

They twiſt each eaſy fool about, 

Nor let them in, nor let them out, 

But keep them twirling on the fire 

Of apprehenſion and deſire, 

As cock-chafers, with corking pin 

The ſchool- boy ſtabs, to make them ſpin, 


For 'tis a maxim in love's ſchool, 
To make a man of ſenſe a fool; 
I mean the man, who loves indeed, 


And hopes and wiſhes to ſucceed ; 
F 3 
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But from his fear and apprehenſion, 

Which always mars his beſt intention, 

Can ne'er addreſs with proper eaſe 

The very perſon he would pleaſe. 

Now poets, when theſe nymphs refuſe, 

Strait go a courting to the mule. 

But ſtill ſome difference we find 
Twixt goddeſſes and human kind; 
The muſes' favours are ideal, 

The ladies? ſcarce, but always real. 

The poet can, with little pain, 

Create a miftreſs in his brain, 

Heap each attraction, every grace 

That ſhould adorn the mind or face, 

On Delia, Phyllis, with a ſcore 

Of Phyllifjes and Delias more. 

Or as the whim of paſſion burns, Ip 

Can court each frolic muſe by turns 

Nor ſhall one word of blame be ſaid, 

Altho' he take them all to bed, 

The muſe deteſts coquettry's guilt, 

Nor apes the manners of a jilt. 


Jilt! O diſhoneſt hateful name, 
Your ſex's pride, your ſex's ſhame, 


\ | Which 
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Which often bait their treacherous hook 
With ſmile endearing, winning look, 
And wind them in the eaſy heart 

Of man, with moſt enſnaring art, 
Only to torture and betray 

The wretch they mean to caſt away. 
No doubt 'tis charming pleaſant angling 
To ſee the poor fond creatures dangling, 
Who ruſh like gudgeons to the bait, 


And gorge the miſchief they ſhould hate, 


Yet ſure ſuch cruelties deface 

Your virtues of their faireſt grace. 
And pity, which in woman's breaſt, 
Should ſwim at top of all the reſt, 
Muſt ſuch inſidious ſport condemn, . * 
Which play to you, is death to them, 


So have I often read or heard, 
Though bath upon a trav'llers word, 
(Authority may paſs it down, 

So, vide TRAyELs, by ED. Brown) 
At Mrz, a dreadful engine ſtands, 
Form'd like a maid, with folded hands, 
Which finely dreſt, with primmeſt grace, 
Receives the culprit's firſt embrace 
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| But at the ſecond (diſmal wonder !) 


Unfolds, claſps, cuts his heart aſunder. 


You'll ay, perhaps, I love to rail, 
We'll end the matter with a tale. 


A Robin once, who lov'd to ftray, 


And hop about from ſpray to ſpray, 


Familiar as the folks were kind, 
Nor thought of miſchief in his mind, 
Slight favours make the bold preſume, 


Would flutter round the lady's room, 


And careleſs often take his ſtand 
Upon the lovely Flavia's hand. 
The nymph, tis ſaid, his freedom ſought, 


— In ſhort, the trifling fool was caught ; -* 


And happy in the fair one's grace, 


Would not accept an Eagle's place. 


And while the nymph was kind as fair, 
Wiſh'd not to gain his native air. 
But thought he bargain'd to his coſt, 
To gain the liberty he loſt. FU 


Till at the laſt, a fop was ſeen, 
A parrot, dreſs d in red and green, 
| | Who 
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Who could not boaſt one genuine note, 
But chatter'd, ſwore and ly'd—by rote. 

_ © Nonſenſe and noiſe will oft prevail, 
When honour and affection fail.“ 
The lady lik'd her foreign gueſt, 

For novelty will pleaſe the beſt z 

And whether it is lace or fan, 

Or ſilk, or china, bird or man, 

None ſure can think it wrong, or ſtrange, 
That ladies ſhould admire a change, 
The Parrot now. came into play, 

The Robin! he had had his day, 

But could not brook the nymph's diſdain, 
So fled—and ne'er came back again. 


THE 
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COBLER OF TISSINGTON'S LETTER 
To DAVID GARRICK, ITY 1761. 


| M Y predeceſſors often uſe 

To coble verſe as well as ſhoes ; 

As PARTRIDGE (vide SWIFT's diſputes) 
Who turned BooTEs into boots, 
 Ah!—ParxTrIDce!—T1! be bold to ſay 
Was a rare ſcholar in his day; 

He'd tell you when t'wou'd rain, and when 
The weather would be fine agen; 
Preciſely when your bones ſhould ache, 
And when grow ſound, by th' almanack. 
For he knew ev'ry thing, d'ye ſee, 

By what d'ye call't, aſtrology, 

And ſxill'd in all the ſtarry ſyſtem, 
Foretold events, and often miſt *em. 

And then it griev'd me fore to look 

Juſt at the heel-prece of his book, | 
Where ſtood a man, Lord bleſs my heart! 
(No doubt by matthew maticks art,) 


Naked, 
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Naked, expos'd to public view, 

And darts ſtuck in him through and e 
J warrant him ſome hardy fool, 

Who ſcorn'd to follow wiſdom's rule, 

And dar'd blaſphemouſly deſpiſe 

Our doctor's knowledge in the ſkies. 

Full dearly he abides his laugh, | 

I'm ſure *tis SWIFT, or BICKERSTAFF, 


Excuſe this bit of a digreſſion, 
A cobler's is a learn'd profeſſion. 
Why may not I too couple rhimes ? 
My wit will not diſgrace the times 
I too, forſooth, among the reſt, 
Claim one advantage, and the beſt, 
I ſcarce know writing, have no reading, 
Nor any kind of ſcholar breeding ; 
And wanting that's the ſole foundation 
Of half your poets” reputation. 
While genius, perfect at its birth, 
Springs up, like muſhrooms. from the earth. 


You know they ſend me to and fro 
To carry meſſages or ſo.; 
And tho* Tm ſomewhat old and crazy, 
I'm ſtill of ſervice to the lazy. 


a 
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For our good ſquire has no great notion 

Of much alacrity in motion, 

And when there's miles betwixt, you know 
Would rather /end by half, than go; 

Then I'm diſpatch'd to travel hard, 

And bear myſelf by way of card. 

I'm a two-legg'd excuſe to ſhow 

Why other people cannot go; 

And merit ſure I muſt aſſume, 

For once I went in GARRICK's room. 


In my old age, *twere wond'rous hard 
To come to town, as trav'lling card, 
Then let the poſt convey me there, 

The clerk's direction tell him where, 
For, tho' I ramble at this rate 

He writes it all, and I diate; 

For I'm refolv'd—by help of neighbour, 
(Who keeps a ſchool, and goes to labour) 
To tell you all things as they paſt ; 
Coblers will go beyond their laſt, 
And ſo I'm told will authors too, 

— But that's a point I leave to you; 
Cobling extends a thouſand ways, 
Some coble ſhoes, ſome coble plays; 
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Some—but this jingle's vaſtly clever, 

It makes a body write for ever. 

While with the motion of the pen, 

_ Mernop pops in and out agen, 

So, as I ſaid, I thought it better, 

To ſet me down and think a letter, 

And without any more ado, 

Seal up my mind, and ſend it you. 

You'll aſk me, maſter, why I chuſe 

To plague your worſhip with my muſe ? 

T11 tell you then—will truth offend ? 

Tho” cobler, yet I love my friend. 

Beſides, I like you merry folks, 

Who make their puns, and crack their jokes ; 
Your jovial hearts are never wrong, 

I love a ſtory, or a ſong ; 

But always fee] moſt grievous qualms, 

From WEsTLEY's hymns, or W1sDoM's pſalms. 


My father often told me, one day 
Was for religion—that was Sunday, 
When I ſhould go to prayers twice, 
And hear our parſon battle vice; 
And dreſs'd in all my fineſt cloaths, 
Twang the pſalmoddy thro* my noſe: 


But 
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But betwixt churches, for relief, 

Eat bak'd plumb- pudding, and roaſt- beef; 
And chearful, without ſin, regale 

With good home-brew'd, and nappy ale, 

But not one word of fa/ting greetings, 

And dry religious ſinging meetings. 

But here comes folks a-preaching to us 

A ſaving doctrine to undo us, 

Whoſe notions fanciful and ſcurvy, 

Turn old religion topſy-turvy. 

Fll give my pleaſure up for no man, 

And an't I right now, maſter SHow-MAN ? 
You ſeem'd to me a perſon civil, f 
Our parſon gives you to the devil; 

And ſays, as how, that after grace, 

You laugh'd directly in his face 3 n 
Ay, laugh'd out-right (as I'm a ſinner) 
I ſhould have lik'd t have been at dinner, 
Not for the ſake of maſter's fare, : 
But to have ſeen the doctor ſtare. 

Odzooks, I think, he's perfect mad, 
Scar'd out of all the wits he had, 

For whereſoe'er the doctor comes, 

He pulls his wig, and bites his thumbs, 
And mutters, in a broken rage, 

The Minor, GARRICK, FoorE, the STAGE ; ; 
| (For 
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(For I muſt blab it out — but hiſt, 

His reverence is a nethodiſt) 

And preaches like an errant fury, 

Gainſt all your how folks about DRURY, 

Says actors all are helliſh imps, 

And managers the devil's pimps. 

He knows not what he ſets about; 

Puts on his ſurplice inſide out, | 

Miſtakes the leſſons in the church, 

Or leaves a colle& in the lurch ; 

And tother day — God help his head, 

The gard'ner's wife being brought to bed, 

When ſent for to baptize the child 

His wig awry, and ſtaring wild, 

He laid the prayer-book flat before him, 

And read the burial ſervice o'er him. 

— The folks muſt wait without their ſhoes, 

For I muſt tell you all the news. 

For we have had a deal to do, 

Our ſquire's become a ſhow-man too 

And horſe and foot arrive in flocks, 

To ſee his worſhip's famous rocks, 

Whilſt, he with humorous delight, 

Walks all about and ſhews the ſight, 

Points out the place, where trembling you 
Had like t have bid the world adieu; 


It 
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It bears the ſad remembrance ſtill, 
And people call it Garrick's HII L. 
The goats their uſual diſtance keep, 
We never have recourſe to ſheep ; 
And the whole ſcene wants nothing now, 
Except your ferry-boat and cow. 

I had a great deal more to ſay, 

But I am ſent expreſs away, 

To fetch the ſquire's three children down | 
To TissinGToON from DERBY town; | 
And ALLEN ſays he'll mend my rhime, 
When e'er I write a ſecond time, 
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 COBLER OF CRIPPLEGATE'S LETTER 
TO ROBERT LLOYD, A. M. 


UN US'D to verſe, and tir'd, Heav'n knows, 
Of drudging on in heavy proſe, 

| Day after day, year after year, 

Which I have ſent the GAZETTEER ; 
Now, for the firſt time, I eſſay 

To write in your own eaſy way. 

And now, O Lrovyp, I with I had, 

To go that road your ambling pad, 

While you, with all a poet's pride, 

On the great horſe of verſe might ride. 
You leave the road that's rough and ſtoney, 
To pace and whiſtle with your poney ; 

Sad proof to us you're /azy grown, 

And fear to gall your huckle-bone, 

For he who rides a nag ſo ſmall, 

Will ſoon, we fear, ride none at all. 


There are, and nougat gives more offence, 


Who have ſome fay'rite excellence, 
VOI. II. 5 Which 
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Which evermore they introduce, 
And bring it into conſtant uſe. . 
Thus GARRICEͤ ſtill in ev'ry part Pin 
Has pauſe, and attitude, and ſtart: . | 
The pauſe, I will allow, is good, 
And ſo, perhaps, the attitude; 
The ſtart too's fine: but if not ſcarce, 
The tragedy becomes a farce. 


| Ih have too, pardon me, ſome quarrel, 
With other branches of your laurel. 
I hate the ſtile, that ſtill defends 
Yourſelf, or praiſes all your friends, 
As if the club of wits was met 
To make eulogiums on the Set; PT IE 
Say, mult the town for ever hear, 
= - And no Nevietwer dare to ſneer, 
Of TrornToON's humour, GARRICK's nature, 
And CoLMaNn's wit, and CHURCHILL's ſatire ? 
CHURCHILL, who— let it not offend, 
If I make free, tho' he's your friend, 
And ſure we cannot want excuſe, 14441 
| When CHURCHILL's nam'd, for ſmart abuſe— - 
CHURCHILL ! who ever loves to raiſe 
| On ſlander's dung his muſhroom bays : 


The 
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The prieſt, I grant, has ſomething clever, 

A ſomething that will laſt for ever. 

Let him, in part, be made your pattern, 
Whoſe muſe, now queen, and now a flattern, 


Trick'd out in Rosciad rules the roaſt, 


Turns trapes and trollop in the GnosrT, 
By turns both tickles us, and warms, 
And, drunk or ſober, has her charms. 


GaRRick, to whom with lath and plaiſter 


' You try to raiſe a fine pilaſter, 


And found on Lear and MacsBeTH, 
His monument e'en after death, 
GARRICK's a dealer in grimaces, 

A haberdaſher of wry faces, 


A hypocrite, in all his ſtages, 


Who laughs and cries for hire and wages ; 
As undertakers' men draw grief 

From onion in their handkerchief, 

Like real mourners cry and fob, 

And of their — make a job. 


And Col MAN too, that little fnner, 
That eſſay- weaver, drama - ſpinner, 


Too much the comic $4 will uſe, 


For *tis the law muſt find him Shoes. 
Un 
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And tho' he thinks on fame's wide ocean 
He ſwims, and has a pretty motion, 
Inform him, LLoy, for all his grin 
That HARRY FitLDING holds his chin. 


Now higher ſoar, my muſe, and higher, 
To Bonner TroRNnToN, hight Eſquire ! 
The only man to make us laugh, 

A very PETER PARAGRAPH; 

The grand conducter and adviſer _ 

In ChRONICIE, and ADVERTISER, | 

Who ſtill delights to run his rig 

On Citizen and Periwig ] 

Good ſenſe, I know, tho daſh'd with oddity, 
In THoRNTON is no ſcarce commodity : 1 
Much learning too I can deſcrp, 

Beneath his periwig doth lie.—— 
I beg his pardon, 1 1 

His grizzle's gone for greaſy hair, 

Which now the wag with eaſe can ſcrue, 
With dirty ribband in a queue 
But why neglect (his trade forſaking | 
For ſcribbling, and for merry-making,) 
With tye to overſhade that brain, 

Which might have . in W Au wick-Lanz! ? 


I. 
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Why not, with ſpectacles on noſe, 
In chariot lazily repoſe, 

A formal, pompous, deep phyſician, 
HIMSELF A SIGN-POST EXHIBITION ? 


But hold, my Muſe ! you run a-head ; 
And where's the clue that ſhall unthread 
The maze, wherein you are entangled ? 
While out of tune the bells are jangled 
Thro' rhimes rough road that ſerve to deck 
My jaded Pegaſus his neck, 
My muſe with LLoyD alone contends : 
Why then fall foul upon his friends ? 
Unleſs to ſhew, like handy-dandy, 
Or CHURCHILL's GHosT, or TRISTRAM SHANDY, 
Now here, now there, with quick progreſſion, 
How ſmartly you can make digreſſion: 
Your rambling ſpirit now confine, 


And ſpeak to LLoyD in ev'ry line, 6 


Tell me then, LLoyp, what is't you mean 

| By cobbling up 2 MAGAZINE ? 

A MAGAZINE, a wretched Olio 

Purloin'd from quarto and from folio, 

From Pamphlet, News-paper, and Book ; 

Which toſt up by a monthly cook, ” 
G 3 Borrows 
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Borrows fine ſhapes, and titles new, - 
Of fricaſee and rich ragoũt, 


Which dunces dreſs, as well as you. 


Say, is't for you, your wit to coop, 
And tumble thro' this narrow hoop ? 
The body thrives, and ſo the mind, 
When both are free and unconfin'd ; 

But harneſs'd in like hackney tit, 

To run the monthly ſtage of wit, 

The racer ſtumbles in the ſhaft, 

And ſhews he was not meant for draft. 
Pot-bellied gluttons, ſlaves of taſte, 

Who bind in leathern belt their waiſt, 
Who lick their lips at ham or haunch, 

But hate to ſee the ſtrutting paunch, 5 
Full often rue the pain that's felt 

From circumſcription of the belt. 

Thus women too we ideots call, 

Who lace their ſhapes too cloſe and ſmall. 
Tight ſtays, they find, oft end in humps, 
And take, too late, alas! to jumps. 

The Chineſe ladies cramp their feet, 
Which ſeem, indeed, both ſmall and neat, 
While the dear creatures laugh and talk, 
And can do ev'ry thing - but walk; 


Thus 


6 
Thus you, © who trip it as you go 
On the light fantaſtic toe, 
And in the Ring are ever ſeen, 
Or Rotten-Row of Magazine, 
Will cramp your mule in four-foot verſe, 
And find at laſt your eaſe your curſe. 
CLio already humbly begs 
You'd give her leave to {tretch her legs, 
For tho' ſometimes ſhe takes a leap, 
| Yet quadrupeds can only creep. 


While Namby-Pamby thus you ſcribble, 
Your manly genius a mere fribble, 
Pinn'd down, and ſickly, cannot vapour, 
Nor dares to ſpring, or cut a caper. 


Rouſe then, for ſhame, your ancient ſpirit ! 

Write a great work | a work of merit 
The conduct of your friend examine, 
And give a PRoPHECY OF FAMINE ; 
Or like yourſelf, in days of yore, 

Write AcToRs, as you did before : 
Write what may pow'rful friends create you, 
And make your preſent friends all hate you. 
Learn not a ſhuffling, ſhambling, pace, 
But go erect with manly grace; 
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For Ovip fays, and pr'ythee heed it, 

Os homini ſublime dedit. 

But if you ſtill waſte all your prime 

In ſpinning Lilliputian rhyme, 

Too long your genius will lie fallow, 

And RozerT LLoyp be RozekT SHALLOW. 


held — — — — 1 
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A FAMILIAR EPISTLE To A FRIEND; 


Brin G paper, As H, and let me ſend 
My hearty ſervice to my friend. 


How pure the paper looks and white ! 
What pity *tis that folks will write, 
And on the face of candour ſcrawl 
With deſperate ink, and heart of gall! 
Vet thus it often fares with thoſe 
Who, gay and eaſy in their proſe, 
Incur ilI-nature's ugly crime, 

And lay about em in their rhyme. 


No man more generous, frank and kind, 
Of more ingenuous ſocial mind, 
Than CHuRcnilt, yet tho” CHURCHILL hear, 
I will pronounce him too ſevere, 
For, whether ſcribbled at or not, 
He writes no name without a blot. 


Yet let me urge one honeſt plea, 
Say, is the Muſe in fault or He? 
” The 
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The man, whoſe genius thirſts for praiſe, 
Who boldly plucks, not waits the bays ; 
Who drives his rapid car along, 

And feels the energy of ſong; 
Writes, from the impulſe of the Muſe, 
What ſober reaſon might refuſe. 


My Lord, who lives and writes at caſe, 
(Sure to be pleas'd, as ſure to pleaſe) 
And draws from filver-ſtand his pen, 

To ſcribble ſonnets now and then; 
Who writes not what he truly feels, 

But rather what he ſlily ſteals, 

And patches up, in courtly phraſe, ; 
The manly ſenſe of better days; 

Whoſe dainty Muſe is only kifſt ; 

But as his dainty Lordſhip liſt, 

Who treats her like a Miſtreſs ſtill, 

To turn her off, and keep at will; 

Knows not the labour, pains, and ſtrife, 
Of him who takes the Muſe to Wi e. | 
For then the poor good-natur'd man 
Muſt bear his burden as he can 
And if my lady prove a ſhrew, 
What would you have the huſband do? 
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Say, ſhould he thwart her inclination 
To work his own, and her vexation ? 
Or, giving madam all her rein, 

Make marriage but a ſilken chain? 

Thus we, who lead poetic lives, 

The hen-peck'd culls of vixen wives, 
Receive their orders, and obey, 

Like huſbands in the common way: 

And when we write with too much phlegm, 
The fault is not in us, but them: 

True ſervants always at command, 

We hold the pen, they guide the hand. 


Why need I urge ſo plain a fact 
To you who catch me in the act: 
And ſee me, (ere I've ſaid my grace, 
That is, put SIR in proper place, 
Or with epiſtolary bow, | 
| Have prefac'd, as I ſcarce know how.) 
You ſee me, as I ſaid before, 

Run up and down a page or more, 
Without one word of tribute due 

To friendſhip's altar, and to vou. 
Accept, then, in or out of time, 


My honeſt thanks, tho'-writ in rhyme. 


And 
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And theſe once paid (to obligations 
Repeated thanks grow ſtale vexations, 
And hurt the liberal donor more 

Than all his laviſh gifts before) 

I ſkip about, as whim prevails, 

Like your own frifky goats in W ALEs, 
And follow where the Muſe ſhall lead, 
O'er hedge and ditch, o'er hill or mead. 


Well might the * Lordly writer praiſe 
The firſt inventor of Eſſays, 
Where wanton fancy gaily rambles, 
Walks, paces, gallops, trots, and ambles ; 
And all things may be ſung or ſaid, 
While drowſy MtTHod's gone to bed. 
And bleſt the poet, or the rhymiſt, x 
(For ſurely none of the ſublimeſt) 
Who prancing in his eaſy mode, | 
Down this epiſtolary road; 
Firſt taught the Muſe to play the fool, 
A truant from the pedant's ſchool, 
And ſkipping, like a zafteleſs dunce, 70 
O'er all the UNIT IES at once; in 


“ Shaftſbury, 
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(For ſo we keep but clink and rhyme, 
A fig for AcTion, PLACE, and Time.) 


But critics (who ſtill judge by rules, 
Tranſmitted down as guides to fools, 
And howloe'er they prate about em, 
Drawn from wiſe folks who writ without em) 
Will blame this frolic, wild excurſion, 
Which fancy takes for her diverſion, 
As inconſiſtent with the law, 
Which keeps the ſober Muſe in awe, 
Who dares not for her life diſpenſe, 
With ſuch mechanic chains for ſenſe. 


Yet men are often apt to blame 

| Thoſe errors they'd be proud to claim, 
And if their ſkill, of pigmy ſize, 

To glorious darings cannot riſe, 

From critic ſpleen and pedant phlegm, 
Would make all genius creep with them. 


Nay, een profeſſors of the art, 
To prove their wit betray their heart, 
And ſpeak againſt themſelves, to ſhow, 
W hat they would hate the world ſhou'd know. 
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As when the meaſur'd coup'ets curſe, 
The manacles of Gothic verſe, 
While the trim bard in eaſy ſtrains, 
Talks much of fetters, clogs, and chains; 
He only aims that you ſhould think, 
How charmingly he makes them clink. 
So have I ſeen in tragic ſtride, 
| The hero of the Mourning Bride, 
Sullen and ſulky tread the ſtage, 

Till, fixt attention to engage, 
He flings his fetter'd arms about, 
That all may find ALPHoNnso out. 


Oft have J heard it ſaid by thoſe, 
Who moſt ſhou'd bluſh to be her foes, | 
That rhyme's impertinent vexation, 
Shackles the brave imagination, 
Which longs with eager zeal to try 
Her trackleſs path above the ſky, 
But that the clog upon her feet, 
Reftrains her flight, and damps her heat. 
-” 
From BoILEAU down to his tranſlators, 
Dull paraphraſts, and imitators, 
All rail at metre at the time 
They write and owe their ſenſe to rhyme. 


Had 
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Had EE fo maul'd his gentle foe, 

But for that lucky word QUINEAUT ? 

Or had his ſtrokes been half ſo fine, 

Without that cloſing name Corin ? 

Yet dares He on this very theme, 

His own APOLLo to blaſpheme, 

And talk of wars *twixt rhyme and ſenſe, 
And murders which enſu'd from thence, 

As if they both reſolv'd to meet, 

Like Theban ſons, in mutual heat, 

Forgetful of the ties of brother, 

To maim and maſſacre each other. 


*T'is true, ſometimes to coſtive brains, 
A couplet coſts exceeding pains ; 
But where the fancy waits the ſkill 
Of fluent eaſy dreſs at will, 

The thoughts are oft, like colts which ſtray 
From fertile meads, and loſe their way, 
Clapt up and faſten'd in the pound 

Of meaſur'd rhyme, and barren ſound. 


E What are theſe jarring notes I hear, 
Grating harſh diſcord on my ear! 

How ſhrill, how coarſe, th” unſettl'd tone, 
Alternate *twixt a ſqueak and drone, 
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Worſe than the ſcrannel pipe of ſtraw, 
Or muſic grinding on a ſaw ! 

Will none that horrid fiddle break ?. 
—O ſpare it for GiARDINT's ſake. 
*Tis His, and only errs by chance, 
Play'd by the hand of ignorance. 


From this alluſion I infer, 
Tis not the art, but artiſts err, 
And rhyme's a fiddle, ſweet indeed, 


When touch'd by thoſe who well can lead, 


Whoſe varied notes harmonious flow, 
In tones prolong'd from ſweeping bow ; 
But harſh the ſounds to ear and mind, 
Who begs in muſic at your door, 

And thrums Fack Latin oder and o'er. 


Some MiLToN-mad (an affectation 
Glean'd up from college education) 
Approve no verſe, but that which flows 
In epithetic meaſur'd proſe, 

With trim expreſſions gaily dreſt 
Stol'n, miſapply'd, and not confeſt, 
And call it writing in the ſtile 

Of that great Home of our iſle, 
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IWhilmm, what time, eftoons and erft, 

(So proſe is oftentimes bever/t) 

Sprinkled with quaint fantaſtic phraſe, 

Uncouth to ears of modern days, 

Make up the metre, which they call 
Blank, cLAsSICK BLANK, their All in All. 


Can only blank admit ſublime ? 
Go, read and meaſure DRYDEN's rhyme, 
Admire the magic of his ſong, 
See how his numbers roll along, | 
With eaſe and ftrength and varied pauſe, | 
Nor cramp'd by ſound, nor metre's laws. | 


Is harmony the gift of rhyme ? 
Read, if you can, your MiLTon's chime ; 
W here taſte, not wantonly ſevere, 
May find the meaſure, not the ear. 


As rhyme, rich rhyme, was DRYDEN's choice, 
And blank has MiLTon's nobler voice, 
I deem it as the ſubjects lead, | 
That either meaſure will ſucceed, | 
That rhyme will readily admit 
Of fancy, numbers, force and wit ; 


Vor. II. | H | But 


1 
But tho' each couplet has its ſtrength, 
It palls in works of epic length. 


For who can bear to read or hear, 
Tho' not offenſive to the ear, 
The mighty BLACKMoORE gravely ſing 


Of ARTHUR PRINCE, and ARTHUR KING, 


Heroic poems without number, 
Long, lifeleſs, leaden, lulling lumber; 
Nor pity ſuch laborious toil, 

And loſs of midnight time and oil? 

Yet glibly runs each jingling line, 
Smoother, perhaps, than yours or mine, 
But ſill, (tho' peace be to the dead,) 
The dull, dull poems weigh down lead. 


So have J ſeen upon the road, 

A waggon of a mountain's load, 
Broad-wheel'd, and drawn by horſes eight, 
Pair'd like great folks who ſtrut in ſtate : 
While the gay ſteeds, as proud as ſtrong, 
Drag the ſlow tottering weight along, 

Each as the ſteep aſcent he climbs, 

Moves to his bells, and walks in chimes. 


| ( 9 

The Muſes dwelt on Ovrp's tongue, 
For Ov1D never ſaid, but ſung, 
And Port (for Pope affects the ſame) 
In numbers liſp'd, for numbers came. 
Thus, in hiſtoric page I've read 
Of ſome queen's daughter, fairy-bred, 
Who could not either cough or ſpit, 
Without ſome precious flow of wit, 
While her fair lips were as a ſpout, 
To tumble pearls and diamonds out. 


Yet, tho' dame nature may beſtow 
This knack of verſe, and jingling flow: 
(And thouſands have that impulſe felt, 
With whom the Muſes never dwelt) 
Tho' it may fave the lab'ring brain 
From many a thought-perplexing pain, 
And while the rhyme preſents itſelf, 
Leaves Bys$HE untouch'd upon the ſhelf ; 
Yet more demands the critic ear, 

Than the two catch-words in the rear, 
Which ſtand like watchmen in the cloſe, 
To keep the verſe from being proſe. 

But when reflexion has refin'd 


This boiſt'rous bias of the mind, 
H 2 | When 
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When harmony enriches ſenſe, 
And borrows ſtronger charms from thence, 
When genius ſteers by judgment's laws, 
When proper cadence, varied pauſe 
Shew nature's ſtrength combin'd with art, 
And thro? the ear poſleſs the heart; 
Then numbers come, and all before | 
Is bab, dab, ſcab—mere rhymes—no more. 


Some boaſt, which none could e'er impart, 
A ſecret principle of art, 
Which gives a melody to rhyme 
Unknown to Bards in antient time. 
And BoiLEAv leaves it as a rule 
To all who enter PfoEBVs' ſchool], 
To make the metre ſtrong and fine, 
Poets write firſt your ſecond line. 
Tis folly all — No poet flows 
In tuneful verſe, who thinks in proſe ; 
And all the mighty ſecret here 
Lies in the niceneſs of the ear. 
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Een in this meaſure, when the muſe, © 
With genuine eaſe, her way purſues, 
Tho! ſhe affect to hide her ſkill, 
And walks the town in deſhabille, 
8 Something 


0 
Something peculiar will be ſeen 
Of air, or grace, in ſhape or mien, 
Which will, tho' careleſly diſplay'd, 
Diſtinguiſh Mapam from her maid. 


Here, by the way of critic ſample, 
I give the precept and example. 
Four feet, you know, in ev'ry line 
Is PRlok's meaſure, and is mine; 
Yet Taſte wou'd ne'er forgive the crime 
To talk of mine with PRITOR's rhyme. 


Yet, take it on a Poet's word, 
There are who foolifhly have err'd, 
And marr'd their proper reputation, 
By fticking cloſe to imitation, 

A double rhyme is often ſought | 


At ſtrange expence of time and thought ; 


And tho' ſometimes a lucky hit 

May give a zeſt to BUTLER's wit; 
Whatever makes the meaſure halt 

Is beauty ſeldom, oft a fault. 

For when we ſee the wit and pains, 
The twiſting of the ſtubborn brains, 
To cramp the ſenſe within the bound 
Of ſome queer double treble ſound. 
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Hard is the Muſe's travail, and *tis plain 
»Tis pinion'd ſenſe, and EAsE in Pain; 
'Tis like a foot that's wrapt about 

With flannel in the racking gout. 

But here, methinks, *tis more than time 
To wave both ſimile and rhyme ; 
For while, as pen and Muſes pleaſe, 

I talk ſo much of eaſe and eaſe, 

Tho? the words mention'd o'er and o'er, 
I ſcarce have thought of yours before. 


*Tis a rare ſcience when to end, 

As *tis with wits a common fin 

To want th' attention to begin. 

So, Sir, (at laſt indeed) adieu, 
Believe me, as you'll find me, true; 
And if henceforth, at any time, 
APOLLO whiſpers you in rhyme, 

Or Lady Fancy ſhould diſpoſe . 
Your mind to ſally out in proſe, 
I ſhall receive, with hallow'd awe, 
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*Tis true, when writing to one's friend, 


The Muſe's mail from FLEXNEY's draw. 
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A FAMILIAR EPISTLE. 


TO A FRIEND WHO SENT THE AUTHOR A 
HAMPER OF WINE, 


- Decipit Exemplar vitiis imitabile, Hor. 


F OND of the looſe familiar vein, 
Which neither tires, nor cracks the brain, 
The Muſe is rather truant grown 

To buckram works of higher tone ; 

And tho? perhaps her pow'rs of rhyme, 
Might riſe to fancies. more ſublime, 
Prefers this eaſy down-hill road, 

To dangerous leaps at five-barr'd Op, 
Or ſtarting in the Claſſic race 
Jack-booted for an Eric chace, 


That Bard, as other Bards, divine, 
Who was @ ſacris to the Nine, 
Dan PRIOR I mean, with natural eaſe, 
(For what's not nature cannot pleaſe) 
Would ſometimes make his rhyming bow, 
And greet his friend as I do now; 
| : H 4 And 
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And, howſoe'er the critic train 
May hold my judgment rather vain, 
Allow me one reſemblance true, 

I have my friend, a SHEPERD too. 


You know, dear Sir, the Muſes nine, 
Tho? ſober Maids are wooed in wine, 
And therefore, as beyond a doubt, 

You've found my dangling foible out, 
Send me neQareous Inſpiration, 
Tho' others read Intoxication. 

For there are thoſe who vainly uſe 
This grand Elixir of the Muſe, 

And fancy in their apiſh fit, 

And idle trick of maudlin wit, 

Their genius takes a daring flight, 7 op 

Bove PinDus, or PLINLIMMoON's height. 

Whilſt more of madman than of poet, 

They're drunk indeed, and do not know it. 


The Bard, whoſe charming meaſure flows 
With all the native caſe of proſe, . 
Who, without flaſhy vain pretence, 
Has beſt adorn'd Eternal Senſe, 
And, in his chearful moral page, 
Speaks to mankind in every age; = 
| Fo | Tells 
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Tells us, from folks whoſe ſituation. 
Makes them the mark of obſervation, 
Example oft gives Folly riſe, 

And Imitation clings to Vice. 


ExxN Ius could never write, *tis ſaid, 
Without a bottle in his head; 

And your own Horace quaff'd his wine 
In plenteous draughts at Bacchus' ſhrine ; 
Nay, ADDISON would oft unbend, 
T*indulge his genius, with a friend; 

(For fancy, which is often dry, 

Muſt wet her wings, or cannot fly) 

W hat precedents for fools to follow 

Are BEN, the DEVIL and APOLLO! 
While the great gawky ADMIRATION, 
Parent of ſtupid Imitation, | 
Intrinſic proper worth neglects, 

And copies Errors and Defects. 


The man, ſecure in ſtrength of Parts, 
Has no recourſe to ſhuffling Arts, 
Seeks not his nature to diſguiſe, 
Nor heeds the people's tongues, or eyes, 
His wit, his faults at once diſplays, 
Careleſs of envy, or of praiſe ; 
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And foibles, which we often find 
Juſt on the ſurface of the mind, 

Strike common eyes, which can't diſcern 

What to avoid, and what to learn: 


Errors in wit conſpicuous grow, 
To uſe Gay's words, like ſpecks in ſnow; 
Yet it were kind, at leaſt, to make 
Allowance for the merit's ſake; 
And when ſuch beauties fill the eye, 
To let the blemiſhes go by. 
Plague on your philoſophic ſots ! 
I'Il view the ſun without its ſpots. 


Wits are peculiar in their mode | 
They cannot bear the hackney road - 
And will contract habitual ways, 

Which ſober people cannot praiſe, Þ— — 
And fools admire : Such fools I hate; 
— Begone, ye ſlaves, who imitate. 


Poor SpuRIVUs | eager to deſtroy [i 45 
And murder hours he can't enjoy, | | 
The laſt of witlings, next to dunce, ? 
Would fain turn Genius all at once, 
But 
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But that the wretch miſtakes his aim, 
And thinks a Libertine the ſame. 
Connected as the hand and glove, 
Is Madam PotTRY and Loves, 
Shall not He then poſſeſs his Muſe, 
And fetch CoRIN NA from the ſtews, 
The burthen of his amorous verſe, 
And charming melter of his purſe, 
While happy REBus tells the name 
Of His and DruRyY's common Flame? 
How will the wretch at BAcchus' ſhrine, 
Betray the cauſe of wit and wine, 
And waſte in bawdy, port, and pun, 
In taſte a very Gor or Hun, 
_ Thoſe little hours, of value more 
Than all the round of time before; 
When fancy brightens with the flaſk, 
And the heart ſpeaks without a maſk ? 


Muſt Thou, whoſe genius, dull and cool, 


Is muddy as the ſtagnant pool; 

Whoſe torpid ſoul and ſluggiſh brains, 
Dullneſs pervades, and Wine diſdains ; 
Muſt Thou to nightly taverns run, 

-. APOLLO's gueſt, and JonsoN's ſon ? 
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And in thy folly's beaſtly fit, 

Attempt the ſallies of a wit? | 
Art thou the child of Proenus' choir ? 
Think of the Adage — Aſs and Lyre x. 


If thou wouldſt really ſucceed, 
And be a mimic wit indeed, 
Let DRYDEN lend thee SHEEFIELD's blows, 
Or like WILL. DavEeNnanT loſe your noſe. 


O Lucian, Sire of antient wit, 
Who wedding, HumovuR, didſt beget 
Thoſe doctors in the laughing ſchool, 
Thoſe Giant ſons of RipicuLE, 
SWIFT, Raer'LAIs, and + that favourite Child, 
Who, leſs excentrically wild, 1 
Inverts the miſanthropic Plan, 
And hating vices, hates not Man: 
How do I love thy gibing vein |! 
Which glances at the mimic train 
Of ſots, who proud as modern beaus 
Of birth-day ſuits, and tinſel cloaths, 


* Afinus ad Lyram. | 
+ The late inimitable HENRY FIELDING, Eſq. 


Affect- 
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Affecting cynical grimace 

With philoſophic ſtupid face, 

In dirty hue, with naked feet, 

In rags and tatters, ſtrole the ſtreet, 
OsTENSIVELY exceeding wiſe; 

But Knaves, and Fools, and walking Lien, 
External Mimicry their plan, 

The monkey's copy after Man. 


Wits too poſſeſs this affectation, 
And live a life of imitation, 
Are Slovens, Revellers and Brutes, 
Laborious, abſent, prattlers, Mutes, 
From ſome example handed down 
Of ſome great Genius of Renown. 


If Appisow, from habit's trick, 
Could bite his fingers to the quick, 
Shall not I nibble from deſign, 

And be an ADDISON to mine? 

If Poet moſt feelingly complains 

Of aching head, and throbbing pains. 
My head and arm his poſture hit, 

And I already ache for wit. 

If CHURCHILL, following nature's 4 
Has head that never aches at all, 
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With burning brow, and heavy eye, 4 
IIl give my looks and pain the Lye. 


If huge tall words of termination, 
Which aſk a Critic's explanation, 
Come rolling out along with thought, 

And ſeem to ſtand juſt where they ought ; 

If language more in grammar dreſt, 

With greater emphaſis expreſt, 

Unſtudied, unaffected flows, 

In ſome great Wit's conver/ing proſe; 

If from the tongue the period round 

Fall into ſtyle, and ſwell to ſound, 

*Tis nature which herſelf diſplays, 
And JonansoN ſpeaks a JoHnson's phraſe. _ 


But can you hear, without a ſmile, 

The formal coxcomb ape his ſtyle, 

Who, moſt dogmatically wiſe, 

Attempts to cenſure, and deſpiſe, 

Affecting what he cannot reach, 

A trim propriety. of ſpzech? 

What tho' his pompous Language wear 

The grand decifive ſolemn Air, 

Where quaint ANTITHESs1s prevails, | | 

And Sentences are weighed in ſcales, : 
| | Can 
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Can you bow down with reverend awe | 


Before this puppet king of ſtraw ? 

Or huſh'd in mute attention ſit, 

To hear this Cx ITIc, Pott, Wir, 
PHILoso HER, all, all at once, | 
And to compleat them all, this Dunce ? 
— All this you'll ſay is mighty fine, 

But what has this to do with Wine? 


Have patience and the Muſe ſhall tell 
What you, my friend, know full as well. 
Vices in Poets, Wits and. Kings, ; 
Are catching mitable things; 

And frailties ſtanding out to view, 

Become the objects fools purſue, 

Thus have I pictures often ſeen, 

Where features neither ſpeak nor mean, 

Yet ſpite of all the Face will ftrike, 

And mads us that it ſhould' be like, 
When all the near reſemblance grows, 
From ſcratch or pimple on the Noſe. 


To Poets then (I mean not here 

The ſcribling Drudge, or ſcribling Peer, 
Nor thoſe who have the monthly fit, 

The Lunatics of modern Wit; 


To 
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To PoꝝErs Wine is inſpiration, 
Blockheads get drunk-in Imitation. 


As different Liquors different ways 

Aﬀect the body, ſometimes raiſe 
The fancy to an Eagle's flight, 
And make the heart fee] wondrous light; 
At other times the circling mug, 
Like LETHE's draught, or opiate drug, 
Will ſtrike the ſenſes on a heap, 20 
When Folks talk wiſe, who talk aſleep; 
A whimſical imagination, | 
Might form a whimſical relation, 
How every Author writes and thinks 
Analagous to what he drinks, 

* While quaint Conjecture's lucky hit, 
Finds out his bev'rage in his Wit. 


_— 


Ye goodly dray-nymph Muſes, hail | 
Mum, Pox TER, STiINGo, MiLD and STALE, 
And chiefly thou of boaſted fame, 
Of Roman and IMPERIAL name. 

O Purl! all hail !' thy vot'ry ſteals, 
His ſtockings dangling at his heels, 
To where ſome pendent head invites 
The Bard to ſet his own to rights, 
1a. | | \ . 
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Who ſeeks thy influence divine, 
And pours libations on thy ſhrine, 
In wormwood draughts of inſpiration, 
To whet his ſoul for defamation. 


Hail too, your Domes! whoſe Maſters ſkill, 
Takes up illuſtrious folks at will, 
And careleſs or of place or name, 
Beheads and hangs to public fame 
Fine garter'd Knights, blue, red, or green, 
Lords, Earls and Dukes, nay King, or Queen, 
And ſometimes pairs them both together, 
To dangle to the wind and weather ; 
Or claps ſome mighty General there, 
Who has not any head to ſpare. 
Or if it more his fancy ſuit, 
Pourtrays or ſh, or bird, or brute, 
And lures the gaping, thirſty gueſt, 
To ScoTrT's entire, or TRUEMAN's beſt. 


Ye cheguer d Domes thrice hail | for hence 
The fire of Wit, the froth of Senſe, 
Here gentle Puns, ambiguous Joke, 
Burſt forth oracular in ſmoke, 
And Inſpiration pottle deep, 
Forgets her ſons, and falls aſleep. 


Vo I. II. J Hence 
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Hence iſſue Treatiſes and Rhymes, 
The Wit and Wonder of the Times, 
Hence Scandal, Piracies and Lies, 
Defenſive Pamphlets on Excisk, 
The murd'rous Articles of News, 
And pert THEATRICAL REVIEWS. 
Hither, as to their Urns, repair, 
Bard, Publiſher, and minor Play'r, 
And ver the Porter's foaming head 
Their venom'd malice nightly ſhed, 
1 And aim their batteries of dirt 

At Genius, which they cannot hurt. 


Smack not their works, if verſe or proſe 

Offend your eye, or ear, or noſe, 

So frothy, vapid, ſtale, hum drum, 

Of STinGo, PorTERr, PURL and Mum ? 
And when the muſe politely jokes, 
Cannot you find the Lady ſmokes ? 

And ſpite of all her inſpiration, 
Betrays her alehouſe education? 


| Alas! how very few are found, _ 
Whoſe ſtyle taſtes neat and full and ſound! 
In WILLMor's looſe ungovern'd vein 


There is, I grant, much burnt CHAMPAIGN, 
388 And 
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And DorsEerT's lines all palates hit, 
The very BURGUNDY of wit. 

But when, obedient to the mode 

Of panegyric, courtly ode, 

The bard beſtrides his annual hack, 

In vain I taſte, and ſip and ſmack, 

I find no flavour of the Sack. 

But while I ramble and refine 

On flavour, Style, and Wit and Wine, 
Your Claret, which I would not waſte, 
Recalls me to my proper taſte ; y 
So ending, as 'tis more than time, 

At once my Letter, glaſs and rhyme, 

I take this bumper off to you, 

*Tis SHEPERD's health—dear friend, adieu. 
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THE CANDLE AND SNUFFER 
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* N O author ever ſpar'd a brother: 
* Wits are game cocks to one another.“ 


But no antipathy ſo ſtrong, 


Which acts ſo fiercely, laſts ſo long 

As that which rages in the breaſt 

Of critic; and of wit profeſt: 

When, eager for ſome bold emprize, 

WIr, Titan-like, affects the ſkies, 

When, full of energy, divine, | 
The mighty dupe af all the nine, Pt 
Bids his kite ſoar on paper wing, 

The critic comes, and cuts the ſtring ; 

Hence dire contention often grows 

*T wixt man of verſe, and man of proſe; 
While proſe-man deems the verſe-man fool, 
And meaſures wit by line and rule, 

And, as he lops off fancy's limb, 

Turns executioner of whim ; 


While genius, which too oft diſdains 


To bear e'en honourable chains; 
(Such 
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(Such as a ſheriff's ſelf might wear, 
Or grace the wiſdom of a may'r) 
Turns rebel to dame REASON's throne 
And holds no judgment like his own, 


Yet while they ſpatter mutual dirt, 
In idle threats that cannot hurt, 
Methinks they waſte a deal of time, 
Both fool in proſe, and fool in rhyme, 
And when the angry bard exclaims, 
And calls a thouſand paltry names, 
He doth his critic mighty wrong, 
And hurts the dignity of ſong. 


The prefatory matter paſt 
The tale, or ſtory comes at laſt, 


A candle ſtuck in flaring ſtate | 
Within the nozel of French plate, 
Tow'ring aloft with ſmoaky light, 


The ſnuff and flame of wondrous height, 


(For, virgin yet of amputation, 
No force had check'd its inclination) 


Sullen addreſs'd with conſcious pride, 
The dormant ſnuffers at its ſide, 
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* Mean vulgar tools, whoſe envious aim 
< Strikes at the vitals of my flame, 
c Your rude aſſaults ſhall hurt no more, 
* See how my beams triumphant ſoar ! 
See how I gayly blaze alone | 
= With ſtrength, with luſtre all my own. 


85 Luſtre, good ſir! py the ſnuffers cried, 
« Alas! how ignorant is pride! | 
60 Thy light which wavers round the room, 
* Shews as the counterfeit of gloom, a 
& Thy ſnuff which idly tow'rs ſo high 
“ Will waſte thy eſſence by and by, 
„ Which, as I prize thy luſtre dear 
I fain would lop to make thee clear. 
<« Boaſt not, old friend, thy random rays, - 
Thy waſting ſtrength, and quiv'ring blaze, 
e You ſhine but as a beggar's link, _ | 
To burn away, and die in ſtink, 
No merit waits unſteady light, 
* You muſt burn true as well as bright. 


* 


Poets like candles all are puffers, 
And critics are the candle ſnuffers. 
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THE TEMPLE OF FAVOUR. 


5 
| Ih HO? pilot in the ſhip no more, 
To bring the cargo ſafe to ſhore ; 
Permit, as time and place afford, 

A paſſenger to come aboard, 


The ſhepherd who ſurvey'd the deep, 
When all its tempeſts were aſleep, 
Dreamt not of danger ; glad was he 
To ſell his flock, and put to ſea. 

The conſequence has /EsoP told, 

He loſt his venture, ſheep and gold. 

| So fares it with us ſons of rhyme, 
From doggrel wit, to wit ſublime; 
On ink's calm ocean all ſeems clear, 
No ſands affright, no rocks appear; 
No lightnings blaſt, no thunders roar ; 
No ſurges laſh the peaceful ſhore ; 
Till, all too vent'rous from the land, 
The tempeſts daſh us on the ſtrand: 
Then the low pirate bqffrds the deck, 
And ſons of theft enjoy the wreck. 
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The harlot muſe ſo paſſing gay, 
Bewitches only to betray; 
Tho' for a while, with eaſy air, 
She ſmooths the rugged brow of care, 
And laps the mind in flow'ry dreams, 
With fancy's tranſitory gleams. 
Fond of the nothings ſhe beſtows, 
We wake at laſt to real woes. 


Thro' ev'ry age, in ev'ry place, 
Conſider well the poet's caſe; 
By turns protected and careſs'd, 
Defam'd, dependant, and diſtreſs'd; 
The joke of wits, the bane of ſlaves, 


The curſe of fools, the butt of knaves; 


Too proud to ſtoop for ſervile ends, 
To lacquey rogues, or flatter friends ; 
With prodigality to give, | | 
Too careleſs of the means to live: 
The bubble fame intent to gain, 
And yet too lazy to maintain; 
He quits the world he never'priz'd; - 
Pitied by few, by more defpis'd; 
And loſt to friends, oppreſs'd by foes, 
Sinks to the nothing whence he roſe, 
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O glorious trade, for wit's a trade, 
Where men are ruin'd more than made, 
Let crazy LEE, neglected Gay, 

The ſhabby OTway, DRYDEN grey, 
Thoſe tuneful ſervants of the nine, 

(Not that I blend their names with mine) 
Repeat their lives, their works, their fame, 
And teach the world ſome uſeful ſhame, 
At firſt the Poet idly ſtrays | 

Along the greenſward path of praiſe, 
Till on his journies up and down, 

To ſee, and to be ſeen, in town, 

What with ill-natur'd flings and rubs 
From flippant bucks, and hackney ſcrubs, 
His toils thro' duſt, thro? dirt, thro? gravel, 
Take off his appetite for travel. | 


Tranſient is fame's immediate breath, 
Though it blows ftronger after death; 
Own then, with MARTIAL, after fate 
If glory comes, ſhe comes too late. 
For who'd his time and Jabour give 
For praiſe, by which he cannot live ? 


But in APoLLo's court of fame 
(In this all courts are much the ſame) 
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By Favour folks muſt make their way, 
Favour, which laſts, perhaps, a day, 
And when you've twirl'd yourſelf about 
To wriggle in, you're wriggled out. 
*Tis from the ſunſhine of her eyes 
Each courtly inſect lives or dies; 
*Tis ſhe diſpenſes all the graces 
Of profits, penſions, honours, places; 
And in her light capricious fits 
Makes wits of fools, and fools of wits, 
Gives vices, folly, dullneſs birth, 
Nay ſtamps the currency on worth; 
*Tis the that lends the muſe a ſpur, 
And even K:/jing goes by Her, 


Far in the ſea a temple ſtands. 
Built by dame ERROR's haſty hands, 
Where in her dome of Jucid ſhells 
The viſionary goddeſs dwells. 
Here o'er her ſubje& ſons of earth 
Regardleſs or of place, or worth, 
She rules triumphant ; and ſupplies | 
The gaping world with hopes and lies. 5 
Her throne, which weak and tott'ring ſeems, | 
Is built upon the wings. of dreams ; ; 


The 
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The fickle winds her altars bear 
Which quiver to the ſhifting air; 
Hither hath REeason ſeldom brought 
The child of Vir TUE or of THouGHT, 
And JusTICE with her equal face, 

Finds this, alas ! no throne of Grace. 
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Caprice, Orinton, FASHION wait, 
The porters at the temple's gate, 
And as the fond adorers preſs 
Pronounce fantaſtic happineſs ; _ 
While FAvouR with a SYREN's ſmile, 
Which might ULysses ſelf beguile, 
Preſents the ſparkling bright libation, 
The nectar of intoxication ; 
And ſummoning her ev'ry grace 
Of winning charms, and chearful face, 
Smiles away Reaſon from his throne, 
And makes his votaries her own : 
Inſtant reſounds the voice of fame, 
Caught with the whiſtlings of their name, 
The fools grow frantic, in their pride 
Contemning all the world beſide : 
Pleas'd with the gewgaw toys of pow'r, 
The noiſy pageant of an hour, 
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Struts forth the ſtateſman, haughty vain, 
Amidſt a ſupple ſervile train, 


With ſhrug, grimace, nod, wink, and ſtare, 


So proud, he almoſt treads in air; 
While levee-fools, who ſue for place, 
Crouch for employment from his Grace, 
And e' en good Biſhops, taught to trim, 
Forſake their Gop to bow | to him, 


The Poet in chat happy hour, 
Imagination in his pow'r, 
Walks all abroad, and unconfin'd, 
Enjoys th Yiberty of mind: 
Dupe to the ſmoke of flimſy praiſe, 
He vomits forth ſonorous lays ; 
And, in his fine poetic rage, 
Planning, poor ſoul, a deathleſs page, 
Indulges pride's fantaſtic whim, 
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And all the WokLD muſt wake to HIM, | 


A while from Grads Con envy free, 
He ſleeps on a pacific ſea ; 
Lethargic ERROR for a while 
Deceives him with her ſpecious ſmile, 
And flatt'ring dreams deluſive ſhed 
Gay gilded viſions round his head. 


When, 
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When, ſwift as thought, the goddeſs lewd 
Shifts the light gale ; and tempeſts rude, 
Such as the northern ſkies deform, 
When fell DzsTRUCTION guides the ſtorm, 
Tranſport him to ſome dreary ifle 
Where Favour never deign'd to ſmile. 
Where waking, helpleſs, all alone, 

Midſt craggy ſteeps and rocks unknown; 
Sad ſcenes of woe his pride confound, 

And DEsoOLAT10N ſtalks around. 

Where the dull months no pleaſures bring, 
And years roll round without a ſpring ; 
Where He all hopeleſs, loſt, undone, 

Sees chearleſs days that know no ſun ; 

Where jibing SCoRN her throne maintains 
Midſt mildews, blights, and blaſts, and rains. 


Let others, with ſubmiſſive knee, 
Capricious goddeſs ! bow to Thee; 
Let them with fixt inceſſant aim 
Court fickle favour, faithleſs fame 
Let vanity's faſtidious ſlave 
Loſe the kind moments nature gave, 
In invocations to the ſhrine 
Of Pheœbus and the fabled Nine, 
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An author, to his lateſt days, 
From hunger, or from thirſt of praiſe, 
Let him thro' every ſubject roam 
To bring the uſeful morſel home; 
Write upon LIBER T oppreſt, 
On happineſs, when moſt diſtreſt, 
| Turn bookſeller's obſequious tool, 
| A monkey's cat, a mere fool's fool ; 
| Let him, unhallow'd wretch |! ns: 
| The mule's dignity for gain, 
| Yield to the dunce his ſenſe contemns, 
| Cringe to the knave his heart condemns, 
| And, at a blockhead's bidding, force 
| Reluctant genius from his courſe ; 
Write ode, epiſtle, eſſay, libel, Et: 
Make notes, or ſteal them, for the bible ; 
| Or let him, more judicial, fit 
| | The dull Lord Chief, on culprit wit, 
3 With rancor read, with paſſion blame, 
Talk high, yet fear to put his name, 
And from the dark, but uſeful ſhade, 
il (Fit place for murd'rous ambuſcade,) 
Weak monthly ſhafts at merit hurl, 
| The Gil Don of ſome modern CURL. 
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For me, by adverſe fortune plac'd 
Far from the colleges of taſte, 
I joſtle no poetic name ; | 
I envy none their proper fame ; 
And if ſometimes an eaſy vein, 
With no deſign, and little pain, 
Form'd into verſe, hath pleas'd a while, 
And caught the reader's tranſient ſmile, 
My muſe hath anſwer'd all her ends, 
Pleaſing herſelf, while pleas'd her friends ; 
But, fond of liberty, diſdains 
To bear reſtraint, or clink her chains; 
Nor would, to gain a Monarch's FavouR, 
Let dulneſs, or her ſons, enſlave her. * 


* Theſe two laſt lines were added by the Editor ; to whom 
the piece was originally addreſſed on a particular occaſion. 
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THE SPIRIT OF CONTRADICTION. 
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T HE very ſillieſt things in life 

Create the moſt material ſtrife. 

What ſcarce will ſuffer a debate, 

Will oft produce the bittereſt hate. 

It is, you ſay; I ſay tis not 

— Why you grow warm — and you are hot. 
Thus each alike with paſſion glows, 
And words come firſt, and, after, blows, 


Friend JERKIN had an income clear, 


Some fifteen pounds, or more, a year, 

And rented, on the farming plan, 

Grounds at much greater ſums per ann. 

A man of conſequence, no doubt, 
Mongſt all his neighbours round about; 
He was of frank and open mind, 

Too honeſt to be much refin'd, EY 
Would ſmoke his pipe, and tell his tale, 
Sing a good ſong, and drink his ale. 


His 
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His wife was of another mould ; 
Her age was neither young nor old ; 
Her features ſtrong, but ſomewhat plain; 
Her air not bad, but rather vain ; 
Her temper neither new nor ſtrange, 
A woman's, very apt to change 
What ſhe moſt hated was conviction, 


What ſhe moſt lov'd, flat CONTRADICTION. 


A charming houſewife ne'ertheleſs ; 
—Tell me a thing ſhe could not dreſs, 
Soups, haſhes, pickles, puddings, pies, 
Nought came amiſs—ſhe was ſo wiſe. 
For ſhe, bred twenty miles from town, 
Had brought a world of breeding down, 
And Cumberland had ſeldom ſeen 
A farmer's wife with ſuch a mein; 

She could not bear the ſound of Dame; 
 —No—M4M4}rreſs JERKIN was her name. 


She could harangue with wond'rous grace 

On gowns and mobs, and caps and lace ; 
But tho” ſhe ne'er adorn'd his brows, 
She had a vaſt contempt for ſpouſe, - 
As being one who took no pride, 
And was a deal too countrified. 
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Such: were our couple, man and wife ; 
Such were their means and ways of life. 


Once on a time, the ſeaſon fair 

For excrciſe and chearful air, 
It happen'd in his morning's roam, 
He kill'd his birds, and brought them home. 
— Here, CicELy, take away my gun — 
How ſhall we have theſe ſtarlings done? 
Done ! what my love? Your wits are wild; 
Starlings, my dear ; they're thruſhes child. 
Nay now but look, conſider, wife, 
They're ſtarlings—No—upon my life: 
Sure I can judge as well as you, 
I know a thruſh and ſtarling too. 
Who was it ſhot them, you or I? | 
They're ſtarlings thruſhes — zounds gx lie. 
Pray, Sir, take back your dirty word, 
I ſcorn your language as your bird; 
It ought to make a huſband bluſh, 
To treat a wife ſo bout a thruſh. 
_ Thrufh, Cicely [Ye ſtarling—No, | 

The lie again, and then a blow. 

Blows carry ſtrong and quick conviction, 
And mar the pow'rs of contradiction. 


- 
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Peace ſoon enſued, and all was well : 
It were imprudence to rebel, 
Or keep the ball up of debate 

Againſt theſe arguments of weight. 


A year roll'd on in perfect eaſe, 

"T was as you like, and what you pleaſe, 
Till in its courſe and order due, 
Came March the twentieth, fifty two. 
| Quoth Cicely, this is charming life, 
No tumults now, no blow, no ſtrife. 

What fools we were this day laſt year! 
Lord, how you beat me then, my dear | 
ure it was idle and abſurd 
To wrangle fo about a bird; 
A bird not worth a ſingle ruſh— 
A ſtarling — no, my love, a thruſh, 
That Þ'11 maintain — that I'll deny. 
—You're wrong, good huſband — wife, you lie, 


Again the ſelf-ſame wrangle roſe, 
Again the lye, again the blows. 
Thus every year (true man and wife) 
Enſues the ſame domeſtic ſtrife, 
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Thus every year their quarrel ends, | 
They argue, fight, and buſs, and friends ; 
*Tis ſtarling, thruſh, and thruſh and ſtarling; 


You dog, you b—; my dear, my darling. 


e © / 52 
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A FAMILIAR EPISTLE Oo 


Wu AT, three months gone, and never ſend 
A ſingle letter to a friend ? | 
In that time, ſure, we might have known 
Whether you fat or lean was grown ; 

Whether your hoſt was ſhort or tall, 

Had manners good, or none at all; 
Whether the neighb'ring ſquire you found 
As mere a brute as fox or hound ; 
Or if the parſon of the place 
(With all due rev'rence to his grace) 
Took much more pains himſelf to keep, 
Than to inſtru and feed his ſheep ; 
At what hour of the day you dine; 
Whether you drink beer, punch, or wine; 
Whether you hunt, or ſhoot, or ride ; 
Or, by ſome muddy ditch's fide, _ 8 
Which you, in viſionary dream, 
Call bubbling rill, or purling ſtream, 
Sigh for ſome aukward country laſs, 
Who muſt of conſequence ſurpaſs 
All that is beautiful and bright, 1 
As much as day ſurpaſſes night; 5 
K 3 Whether 
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Whether the people eat and drink, 

Or ever talk, or ever think; | 

If, to the honour of their parts, 

The men have heads, the women hearts; 

If the moon riſes and goes down, 

And changes as ſhe does in town; 

If you've returns of night and day, 

And ſeaſons varying roll away ; f 
Whether your mind exalted wooes 

Th' embraces of a ſerious muſe; 

Or if you write, as I do now, 
The L- d knows what, the L—d "TE how. — 
Theſe, and a thouſand things like theſe, 
The friendly heart are ſure to pleaſe. 


Now will my friend turn up his eyes, 


And look ſuperlatively wiſe ; 


Wonder what all this ſtuff's about, 
And how the plague I found him out! 
When he had taken ſo much pains, 


In order to regale his brains 


With privacy and country air, 
To go, no ſoul alive knew where! 


Beſides, tis folly to ſuppoſe 


That any perſon breathing 8 goes 
On 


\ 
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On ſuch a ſcheme, with a deſign 
To write or read ſuch ſtuff as mine, 
And idly waſte his precious time 

In all th' impertinence of rhyme. 


My good, wiſe, venerable fir ! 
Why about nonſenſe all this ftir ! 

Is it, that you would ſtand alone, 
And read no nonſenſe but your own 3 
Tho! you're (to tell you, by the bye) 
Not half fo great a fool as I; 

Or is it that you make pretence, 
Being a fool, to have ſome ſenſe? 


And would you really have my muſe 
Employ herſelf in writing news, 
And moſt unconſcionably teize her 
With rhyming to Warſaw and Weler ; ; 
Or toſs up a poetic olio, 
Merely to bring in Marſhal Broglio ? 
Should I recite what now is doing, 
Or what for future times is brewing, 
Or triumph that the poor French ſee all 
Their hopes defeated at Montreal, 
Or ſhould I your attention carry 
To Fred'rick, Ferdinand, or Harry, | 
| K 4 Of 
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Of flying Ruſſian, daſtard Swede, 
And baffled Auſtria let you read; 

Or gravely tell with what deſign 

The youthful Henry paſs'd the Rhine! 
Or ſhould I ſhake my empty head, 
And tell you that the king is dead, 
Obſerve what changes will enſue, 
What will be what, and who'll be who, 
Or leaving theſe things to my betters, 
Before you ſet the ſtate of letters ? 

Or ſhould I tell domeſtic jars, 

How author againſt author wars, 

How both with mutual envy rankling, 


Fr--k--ng damns M--rp--y, M--rp--y F ug? ? 


Or will it more your mind engage 


To talk of actors and the ſtage, 
To tell, if any words could tell, 


What GARRICE acts ſtill, and how well, 


That SHERIDAN with all his care 

Will always be a labour'd play'r, 

And that his acting at the beſt 

Is all but art, and art confeſt ; 

That Br1De, if reaſon may preſume 

To judge by things paſt, things to come, 
In future times will tread the ſtage, 
Equally form'd for love and rage, 
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Whilſt Pork for comic humour fam'd, 
Shall live when CLIVE no more is nam'd. 
Your wiſdom I ſuppoſe can't bear 
About dull pantomime to hear ; 
Nor would you have a ſingle word 
Of Harlequin, and wooden ſword, 
Of dumb ſhew, fools tricks, and wry nk 
And wit which lies all in grimaces, 
Nor ſhould I any thing advance 
Of new invented comic dance. / 


Callous, perhaps, to things like theſe, 
Would it your worſhip better pleaſe, 
That I, more loaden than the camels, 
Should crawl in philoſophic trammels ? 
Should I attack the ſtars, and ſtray 
In triumph o'er the milky way, 

And like the TiTans try to move 

From ſeat of empire royal Jove, 

Then ſpread my terrors all around, 

And his Satellites confound, 

Teach the war far and wide to rage, 
And ev'ry ſtar by turns engage? 

The danger we ſhould ſhare between us, 
You fight with MARs and I with Venus. 
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Or ſhould I rather, if I cou'd, 
Talk of words little underſtood, 
Centric, eccentric, epicycle, 

Fine words the vulgar ears to tickle ! 
'A vacuum, plenum, gravitation, 
And other words of like relation, 
Which may agree with ſtudious men, 
But hurt my teeth, and gag my pen; 


Things of ſuch grave and ſerious kind 


Puzzle my head and plague my mind; 
Beſides in writing to a friend 
A man may any nonſenſe ſend, 
And the chief merit to impart, 
The honeſt feelings of his heart. 
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CHARITY. A FRAGMENT. 


INSCRIBED TO THE REV. MR. HANBURY, 


} Y OR TH is excis'd, and Virtue pays 
A heavy Tax for barren praiſe. 


A friend to univerſal Man, 
Is univerſal good your plan ? 
God may perhaps your project bleſs, 
But man ſhall ftrive to thwart ſucceſs. 
| Tho? the grand ſcheme thy thoughts purſue, 
Beſpeak a noble generous view, 
Where CHARITY O'er all preſides, 
And SENSE approves what VIRTUE guides, 
| Yet wars and tumults will commence, 
For Rogues hate virtue, Blockheads ſenſe, 
Believe me, Oppoſition grows 
Not always from our real foes, 
But (where it ſeldom ever ends) 
From our more dangerous ſeeming friends, 
J hate not foes, for they declare, 
"Tis War for War, and dare who dare; 


| 
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But your ſly, ſneaking, worming ſouls, 

Whom FritExnD$&H1P ſcorns, and FEAR controuls, 
Who praiſe, ſupport, and help by halves, 

Like Heifers, neither Bulls nor Calves ; 


Who, in Hypocriſy's diſguiſe, 


Are truly as the Serpent wiſe, 


But cannot ALL the precept love, 

And be as harmleſs as the Dove. 

Who hold each charitable meeting, | 
To mean no more than good ſound eating, 
While each becomes a hearty fellow 
According as he waxes mellow, 

And kindly helps the main deſign, 

By drinking its ſucceſs in wine; 


And when his feet and ſenſes reel, 


Totters with correſpondent zeal ; . 
Nay, would appear a patron wiſe, 
But that his wiſdom's in diſguiſe, 
And would harangue, but that his mouth, 
Which ever hates the ſin of drowth, 
Catching the full perpetual glaſs, 
Cannot afford a word to paſs. 
Such, who like true Churchwardens eat, 

Becauſe the Pariſh pays the treat, 0 

| | * | | And 
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And of their bellyful ſecure, | 
O'erſee, or over-laok the poor, 
Who would no doubt be wond'rous juſt, 
And faithful Guardians of their truſt, 
But think the deed might run more clever 
To them and to their Heirs for ever, 
That Charity, too apt to roam, 
Might end, where ſhe begins, at home; 
Who make all public good a trade, 
Benevolence a mere parade, 
And Charity a cloak for ſin, 
To keep it ſnug and warm within; 
Who flatter, only to betray, 
Who promiſe much and never pay, 
Who wind themſelves about your heart 
With hypocritic, knaviſh art, 
Tell you what wond'rous things they're doing, 
And undermine you to your ruin ; 
Such, or of low or high eſtate, 
To ſpeak the honeſt truth, I hate; — [8 
J view their tricks with indignation, | 
And loath each fulſom proteſtation, | | | 
As I would loath a whore's embrace, | | 
Who ſmiles, and ſmirks, and ſtroaks my face, 
And all fo tender, fond and kind, 
As free of body, as of mind. 1 
3 Aﬀetts | 
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Affects the ſoftneſs of the Dove, 


And p—xes me to ſhew her Love. 


The Maiden wither'd, wrinkled pale, 
Whoſe charms, tho' ſtrong, are rather. ſtale, 
Will uſe that weapon call'd a tongue, 

To wound the beauteous and the young. 
—W hat, DEL1Aa handſome !—well ! I own 
I'm either blind or ſtupid grown. | 
The girl is well enough to pals, 

A roſy, ſimple, ruſtic laſs; | 
—But there's no meaning in her face, 
And then her air, ſo void of grace! 
And all the world, with half an eye, 
May ſee her ſhape grows quite awry. , _ 
— I ſpeak not from an ill deſign, 
For ſhe's a favourite of mine, 
| — Tho? I could with that ſhe would wear 

A more reſerved becoming air; 
Not that I hear of indiſcretions, 
Such folks, you know, make no confeſſions, | 
Tho? the WoRLD ſays, that Parſon there, .4 
That ſmock-fac'd Man, with darkifſh hair, 
He who wrote verſes on her bird, 
The ſimpleſt things I ever heard, 
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Makes frequent viſits there of late, 
And is become exceeding great; 


, This I myſelf aver is true, 
1 faw him lead her to his pew. 


Thus ſcandal, like a falſe quotation, 
Miſrepreſents in defamation ; 
And where ſhe haply cannot ſpy 
A loop whereon to hang a lye, 
Turns every action wrong ſide out | 
To bring her paultry tale about. , 


Thus Excellence of every kind, 
Whether of body or of mind, 
es but a mark ſet up on high, 
For knaves to guide their arrows by, 
A mere Scotch Poſt for public itch, 
Where Hog, or Man, may ſcrub his breech, 


But thanks to nature, which ordains 
A juſt reward for all our pains, 


And makes us ſtem, with ſecret pride, 

Hoarſe Dis ayPOINTMENT's rugged tide, 

And like a lordly ſhip, which braves 

The roar of winds, and ruſh of waves, 
C 8 Weather 
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Weather all ſtorms, which jealous Hate 

Or frantic Malice may create, 

Tis ConSCIENCE, a reward alone, 

CoNSCIENCE, who plac'd on Virtue's throne, 
Eyes raging men, or raging ſeas, 
Undaunted, firm, with heart at eaſe. 


From her dark Cave, tho' Envy riſe 
With hollow cheeks, and jaundic'd eyes, 
Tho' HATRED league with FoLLy vain, 
And SPLEEN and RANCouR join the train; 
Shall VIRTvE ſhrink, abaſh'd, afraid, 
And tremble at an idle ſhade ? 

Fear works upon the Fool, or K nave, 
An honeſt man is always brave. 
While OPpPosITION's fruitleſs aim 

Is as the bellows to the flame, 

And, like a Pagan perſecution, 
Enforces FAITH and REsoLUTION. 


Tho” Prejudice in narrow minds, 

The mental eye of reaſon blinds; | 
Tho' Wir, which not e'en friends will ſpare, 
Affect the ſneering, laughing air, 

Tho' DuLLNess, in her monkiſh gown, 


Diſplay the WisDom of a frown, 
Yet 
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Yet Taurn will force herſelf, in ſpite 
Of all their efforts, into light. 


See Bigot Monks in Spain prevail, 

See GALILZ0 dragg'd to gaol : 

Hear the grave Doctors of the ſchools, 
The Golgotha of learned Fools, 

As damnable and impious brand 

'That art they cannot underſtand, 

And out of zeal pervert the Bible, 

As if it were a ſtanding Libel, | 

On every good and uſeful plan — 

That riſes in the brain of man. 
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O BicoTRy ! whoſe frantic rage 
Has blotted half the claſlic page, 
And in Religion's drunken fit, 
Murder'd the Greek and Roman wit; 
Who zealous for that Faith's encreaſe, 
Whoſe ways are righteouſneſs and peace, 
With rods and whips, and ſword, and axe, 
With priſons, tortures, flames and racks ; 
With perſecution's fiery goad, 
Enforcing ſome new-fangl'd mode, 
Wouldſt pluck down REASON from her throne 
'To raiſe ſome fantom of thy own ; 
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Alas! thy fury undiſcerning, 
Which blaſts, and ſtunts, het hews up Learning, 
Like an ill-judging zealous friend, 


Blaſphemes that Wiſdom you defend. 


Go, kick the proſtituted whores, 
The nine ſtale virgins out of doors; 
For let the Abbeſs beat her drum, 
Eleven thouſand troops ſhall come; 

All female forms, and virgins true, 

As ever Saint or Poet knew. 

And glorious be the honour'd name 
Of WINIFREDE, of SAINTED fame, 
Who to the Church like lightning ſped, 
And ran three miles without her head; 
(Well might the modeſt Lady run, 
Since 'twas to keep her maiden one) 
And when before the congregation - 
Ihe Prince fell dead for reparation, 
Secure of Life as well as Honour, 


Ran back with both her heads upon her. 


No matter of what ſhape or ſize, 
Gulp down the Legendary Lies, 
Believe, what neither God ordains, 
Nor Chriſt allows, nor ſenſe maintains ; 


Make 
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Make Saint of Pope, or Saint of Thief, 
Believe almoſt in unbelief; 
Vet with thy ſolemn prieſtly air, 
By book and bell, and candle fwear, 
That God has made his own elect 
But from your ſtem and favorite ſect; 
That He who made the world, has bleſt 
One part alone, to damn the reſt, 
As if th' Allmerciful and Juſt, 
Who form'd us of one common duſt, 
HFad rendered up his own decree, 
And lent his attributes to thee. 


Thus his own eyes the Bigot blinds, 
To ſhut out light from human minds, 
And the clear truth (an emanation 
From the great Author of creation, 

A beam tranſmitted from on high, 
To bring us nearer to the ſky, 
While ev'ry path by ſcience trod, 
Leads us with wonder up to God) 
Is doom'd by Ignorance to make 
Atonement at the Martyr's ſtake ; _ 


Tho, like pure gold, th' illuſtrious dame, 


Comes forth the brighter from the flame. 
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No perſecution will avail, 
No inquiſition racks, nor gaol ; 


When Learning's more enlight'ned ray 


Shall drive theſe ſickly fogs away ; 


A thankful age ſhall pay her more, 


Than all her troubles hurt before. 
See Shame and Scorn await on thoſe 
Who poorly dar'd to be her foes, 


But will the grateful voice of fame 


Sink Truth, and GALIL 0's name? 


How wilful, obſtinate and blind, 
Are the main herd of human kind ! 
Well faid the Wit, who well had tried 
That malice which his Parts defied ; 
When merit's ſun begins to break, 


The Dunces ſtretch, and ſtrive to wake, 


And amity of Dunce with Dunce, 
Fingers out Genius all at once. 

As you may find the honey out, 

By ſeeing all the flies about. 

All ugly Women hate a toaſt 4 | 
The goodlieſt fruit is pick'd the moſt ; 
The ivy winds about the oak, 


And to the faireſt comes the ſmoke. 


Eſcap'd 
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Eſcap'd the dangers of the deep, 
When GULLIvER fell faſt aſleep, 
Stretch'd on the Lilliputian ſtrand, 
A Giant in a pigmy Land; 
Watchful againſt impending harms, 
All Lilliput cried out, To arms; 
The trumpets echoed all around, 
The Captain ſlept exceeding ſound, 
Tho' crowds of undiſtinguiſh'd ſize 
Aſſail'd his body, legs and thighs, 
While clouds of arrows flew apace, 
And fell like feathers on his face, 
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Taz praiſe of Genius will offend 
A foe no doubt, ſometimes a friend; 
But curſe on genius, wit and parts, 
The thirſt of ſcience, love of arts, 

If inconſiſtent with the plan | 

Of ſocial good from man'to man. 

For me, who will, may wear the bays, 
I yalue not ſuch idle praiſe : 

Let wrangling wits abuſe, defame, 
And quarrel for an empty name, 


What's in this ſhuffling pace of rhyme, 


Or grand pas ſtride of Riff ſublime, 
That vanity her trump ſhould blow, 
And look with ſcorn on folks below ? 
Are wit and folly cloſe ally'd, 

And match'd, like poverty, with pride ? 
When rival bards for fame contend, 
The poet often ſpoils the friend; 
Genius ſelf-center'd feels alone 

That merit he eſteems his own, 
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And cold, o'er jealous, and ſevere, 
Hates, like a Turk, a brother near 3 
Malice ſteps in, good nature flies, 
Folly prevails, and friendſhip dies. 
Peace to all ſuch, if peace can dwell 
With thoſe who bear about a hell, 


Who blaſt all worth with envy's breath, 


By their own feelings ſtung to death, 
None but a weak and brainleſs fool, 
Undiſciplin'd in fortune's ſchool, 

Can hope for favours from the wit: 
He pleads preſcription to forget, 
Unnotic'd let him live or rot, 

And, as forgetful, be forgot. 

Moſt wags, whoſe pleaſure is to ſmoke, 


Wou'd rather loſe their friend, than joke; 


A man in rags looks ſomething queer, 
And there's v humour in a ſneer; 
That jeſt, alike all witlings ſuits, 
Which lies no further than zhe boots, 
Give me the man whoſe open mind 
Means ſocial good to all mankind ; 


Who when his friend, from fortune's round, 


Is toppled headiong to the ground, 
Can meet him with a warm embrace, 
And wipe the tear from ſorrow's face, 
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Who, not ſelf-taught and proudly wiſe, 


Seeks more to comfort than adviſe, 


Who leſs intent to ſhine than pleaſe, 


Wears his own mirth with native eaſe; 
And is from ſenſe, from nature's plan, 
The jovial gueſt, the honeſt man; 

In ſhort, whoſe picture, painted true, 


In ev'ry point reſembles you. 


And will my friend for once excuſe 
This off *ring of a lazy muſe, 


Moſt lazy, —leſt you think her not, 


I'Il draw her picture on the ſpot. 

A perfect eaſe the dame enjoys ; 
Three chairs her indolence employs : 
On one ſhe ſquats her cuſhion'd bum, 
Which wou'd not rife, tho' kings ſhould come; 
An arm lolls dangling o'er another, 
A leg lies couchant on its brother, 
To make her look ſupremely wiſe, 


At leaſt like wiſdom in diſguiſe, 


The weed, which firſt by Raleigh brought, 
Gives thinking looks inſtead of thought, 


She ſmokes, and ſmokes ; without all feeling, 


Save as the eddies climb the cieling, 


And 
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And waft about their mild perfume, 
She marks their paſſage round the room. 
When pipe forſakes the vacant mouth, 
A pot of beer prevents her drowth, 


Which with potations pottle deep 
Lulls the poor maudlin muſe to ſleep. 


Her books of which ſh'as wond'rous need, 


But neither pow'r nor will to read, 
In ſcatter'd tomes lie all around 
Upon the loweſt ſhelf —the ground. 


Such eaſe no doubt ſuits eaſy rhyme z 
Folks walk about who write SUBLIME, 
While RECITATION's pompous ſound 
Drawls words ſonorous all around, 
And ACTION waves her hand and head, 
As thoſe who bread and butter ſpread. 


You bards who feel not fancy's dearth, 


Who ſtrike the roof, and kick the earth, 
Whoſe muſe ſuperlatively high 

Takes lodgings always near the ſky; 
And like the lark with daring flight 
Still ſoars and fings beyond our ſight; 
May trumpet forth your grand ſublime, 
And ſcorn our lazy lounging rhyme. 


Yet 
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Yet tho' the lark in æther floats, 
And trills no doubt diviner notes, 
Careleſly perch'd on yonder ſpray, 
The linnet ſings a pretty lay. 


What horrid, what tremendous ſight 
Shakes all my fabric with affright ! 
With AzxGvus' hundred eyes he marks, 
With triple mouth the monſter barks ; 
And while he ſcatters flaming brands 
BRIAREUs lends him all his hands. 


Hiſt ! *tis a cxiTIC.—Yes—'tis he— 
What wou'd your graceleſs form with me? 
Is it t upbraid me with the crime | 
Of ſpinning unlaborious rhyme, 

Of ſtringing various thoughts together 

In verſe, or proſe, or both, or neither ? 

A vein, which tho? it muſt offend 

You lefty ſirs who can't deſcend, : 
To fame has often made its way RP, 
From BuTLER, PRIOR, SWIFT and GAY; 8 
ls it for this your brow auſtere FR” 
Frowns me to ſtone for very fear? 
Hear my juſt reaſon firſt, and then 
Approve me right, or ſplit my pen, 
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I ſeek not by more labour'd lays 
To catch the ſlipp'ry tail of praiſe, 
Nor will I run a mad carcer 
Gainſt genius which I moſt revere; 
When Phoebus burſts with genuine fire, 
The little ſtars at once retire ; 
Who cares a farthing for thoſe lays 
Which you can neither blame, nor praiſe ? 
I cannot match a CHURCHILL's ſkill, 
But may be LANGHORNE when I will. 


Let the mere mimic, for each ſeaſon bears 

Your mimic Bards as well as mimic play'rs, 
Creep ſervilely along, and with dull pains 

Laſh his flow ſteed, in whoſe enfeebled veins 
The cold blood lags, let him with fruitleſs aim 
By borrow'd plumes aſſume a borrow'd fame, 
With ſtudied forms th' incautious ear beguile, 
And ape the numbers of a CHURCHILL's ityle. 
Slaves may ſome fame from imitation hope; 
Who'dbePauLWHniTEHzAD,tho'he honours Pope? 
If clinking couplets in one endleſs chime N 
Be the ſole beauty, and the praiſe of rhyme; 

If ſound alone an eaſy triumph gains, 


While fancy bleeds, and ſenſe is hung in chains, 
Ye 


1 


Ve happy triflers hail the riſing mode; 


See, all Parnaſſus is a turnpike road., 
Where each may travel in the highway track 


On true bred hunter, or on common hack, 


For me, who labour with poetic fin, 

Who often woo the muſe I cannot win, 

Whom pleaſure firſt a willing poet made, 

And folly ſpoilt by taking up the trade, 

Pleas'd I behold ſuperior genius ſhine, | 

Nor ting'd with envy wiſh that genius mine. 

To ChuxchiII's muſe can bow with decent awe, 
Admire his mode, nor make that mode my law: 
Both may, perhaps, have various pow'rs to pleaſe ; 
Be his the STRENGTH of NUMBERS, mine the EASE, 
Eaſe that rejects not, but betrays no care: 
Leſs of the coxcomb than the ſloven's air. 


— 


Vour taſte, as mine, all metre muſt offend, 
When imitation is its only end. | 
I could perhaps that ſervile taſk purſue, 
And copy CHURCHILL as I'd copy you, 
But that my flippant muſe, too ſaucy grown, 
Prefers that manner ſhe can call her own. 2 
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Tuo child of nature, genius ſtrong, 
Thou maſter of the poet's ſong, 
Before whoſe light, Art's dim and feeble ray 
Gleams like the taper in the blaze of day: 
Thou lov'ſt to ſteal along the ſecret ſhade, 
Where Fancy, bright aerial maid ! 
Awaits thee with her thouſand charms, 
And revels in thy wanton arms. 
She to thy bed, in days of yore, 
The ſweetly warbling Shakeſpeare bore; 
Whom every muſe endow'd with every ſkill, 
And dipt him in that ſacred rill, 
Whoſe ſilver ſtreams flow muſical along, 
Where Phoebus? hallow'd mount reſounds with rap- 
tur'd ſong. 


Forſake not thou the vocal choir, 
Their breaſts. reviſit with thy genial fire, 
Elſe vain the ſtudied ſounds of mimic art, 
Tickle the ear, but come not near the heart. 
Vain every phraſe in curious order ſet, 
On each ſide leaning on the [ſtop-gap] epithet. 
Vain the quick rhyme ſtill tinkling in the cloſe, 
While pure deſcription ſhines in meaſur'd proſe. 
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Thou bear'ſt aloof, and look'ſt with high diſdain, 


Upon the dull mechanic train ; 
Whoſe nerveleſs ſtrains flag on in Janguid tone, 
Lifeleſs and lumpiſh as the bagpipe's drowzy drone, 


No longer now thy altars blaze, 
No poet offers up his lays ; 
Inſpir'd with energy divine, 
To worſhip at thy ſacred ſhrine. 
Since taſte * with abſolute domain, 
Extending wide her leaden reign, 
Kills with her melancholy ſhade, 
The blooming ſcyons of fair fancy's tree; 
Which erſt full wantonly have ſtray'd 
| | In many a wreath of richeſt poeſie. 
| For when the oak denies her ſtay, © 
The creeping ivy winds her humble way ; 
No more ſhe twiſts her branches round, 


But drags her feeble ſtem along the barren ground. 


Since only thoſe the laurel claim, 
And boaſt them of the poet's name, 
Whoſe ſober rhymes in even tenour flow 


'* By Taſte, is here meant the modern affectation of it. 
Who 
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Where then ſhall exil'd genius go? 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Who prey on words, and all their flow'rets cull, 
Coldly correct, and regularly dull. 
Why ſleep the ſons of genius now? 
Why, Wartons, reſts the lyre unſtrung? 
And thou, bleſt bard ! around whoſe ſacred brow, 
Great Pindar's delegated wreath is hung : 
Ariſe, and ſnatch the majeſty of ſong 
From dullneſs* ſervile tribe, and art's unhallow'd 
_ throng. 


* Dr. Akenſide. 
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E S T Schola Rhetorices, celebrat quam crebra 
juventus, 
Et tumido inflatos ej icit ore ſonos. 
Qua quiſque aſſumit tragicas novus hiſtrio partes, 
Nec loquitur, verbum quin ſapit omne, pathos. 
Ingenia hic creſcunt, mox ſucceſſura theatris, 
Regis, amatoris, prompta ſubire vices. 
Multus ibi furiis Macbetha agitatus iniquis, 
Eluſa telum prendit inane manu. 
Multus ibi, infuſcat cui vultus ſuber aduſtum 
Immodicis ſzvit raucus Othello minis. 
Omnia queis tragicis opus eſt, hic arma parantur ; 
Auribus inſidiz ſunt, oculiſque ſuæ: 
Conatus manuumque, pedumque, oriſque rotundi, 
Certatim et vultus vis, laterumque labor. | 
Quam ſibi, dum geſtu ſtat fixus quiſque ſilenti, 
Quam placet a ſpeculo forma reflexa ſui ! 
Hac ſtudeant, cordi quibus ars et pompa theatri ! 
Non tamen eſt NOBITS inde petendus honor. 
Ingenua ut pubes vultum ſibi ſumat apertum, 
Et ſenſim aſſueſcat fortius ore loqui; 
Ne dubiis tandem verba eluctantia labris 


Occludat timidus præpediatque pudor, 
| Ingre- 
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Ingredimur ſcenam; nec clam Vos, Docta Corona, 
Commoda ab hoc tenui quanta labore fluant, 

Hine SAPERE ET FART diſcit generoſa juventus, 
Dum pavida accendit pectora laudis amor. 

Freti his, majorem mox ingrediemur arenam; 
Hic ſtabilita vigent Curia, Roſtra, Forum. 
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H IC nihil ad populum- non pompa hic vana theatri, 
Qualem ore attonito plebs inhiare ſolet: 
Non ſcena hic ſplendet magica variabilis arte, 
Et ſumit formas prod igioſa novas. 
Non hic, librato ſubvectus fune per auras, 
Mercurius celeres itque reditque vias. 
Nec freta czrulea turgent undoſa papyro, 
Nec reſinato fulgurat igne polus. 
Janua nec cæcos aperit furtiva receſſus, 
Dnde minutatim proferat umbra caput. 
Quin valeant levia hæc vulgi crepitacula ! jactant 
Et proprium, et ſimplex, noſtra theatra decus. 5 
— Heus ! nemon audit? fac ſurſum aulea trahantur! 
—En ! qualis qualis fit, Nova SCENA patet. 
En Illz, quas Vos ſemper coluiſtis, Athenæ, 
Gratia quas voluit, quas ſibi Muſa domum. 
Hic ſeſe oftendunt priſci monumenta lahoris, 
Queis uſa eſt modulis Vitruviana Manus; 
Hic ſtat Ventorum, Theſei hic venerabile Fanum, 
Hic arce in ſummà, Caſta Minerva, tuum. 
Omnia 
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Omnia jam votis reſpondent. Attica jam ſunt 

Omnia. Perſonæ, Fabula, Scena, Sales. 

Quoque etiam magis hæ noſtræ lætentur Athenæ, 
Cecropidas jactant Vos, recoluntque ſuos. 
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C UM Patres Populumque dolor communis ha- 
beret, | „ | 
Fleret et Amilium Maxima Roma ſuum, 
Funebres inter ludos, his dicitur ipſis | 
Scenis extinctum condecoraiſe ducem. 
Ecquis adeſt, ſcenam nocte hac qui ſpectet eandem, 
Nec nobis luctum ſentict eſſe parem ? 
Utcunque arriſit pulchris victoria cæptis, 
Qua Sol extremas viſit uterque plagas, 
Succeſſũs etiam medio de fonte Britannis 
Surgit amari aliquid, legitumuſque dolor. 
Si famæ generoſa ſitis, fi bellica virtus, 
| Ingenium felix, intemerata fides, 
Difficiles laurus, ipſoque in flore juventæ 
Heu! nimium lethi præcipitata dies, 
Si quid habent pulchrum hæc, vel fi quid amabile, jure 
Eſto tua hæc, WoLF1, laus, propriumque decus. 
Nec moriere omnis. Quin uſque corona vigebit, 
Unanimis Britoniim quam tibi nectit amor. 
Regia quin pietas marmor tibi nobile ponet, 
| Quod tua perpetuis prædicet acta notis. 
33 Confluet 
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Confluet huc ſtudio viſendi martia pubes, 
Sentiet et flamma corda calere pari; 
Dumque legit mediis cecidiſſe heroa triumphis, 
Dicet, sic DETUR VINCERE, SIC MORIAR, 
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Ovanta intus turba eſt! quanto molimine ſudat, 
Accinctus cultro et forcipe, quiſque coquus |! 
Monſtrum informe maris—TxzsTUDpo—in prandia 
fertur, 
Quæ, varia, et ſimplex, omnia ſola ſapit. 
Pullina eſca placet ?—vitulina?—ſuilla ?—bovina ? 
Preſto eſt. Hæc quadrupes ſingula piſcis habet. 
De gente Æthiopum conducitur Archimagirus, 
Qui ſecet, et coquat, et concoquat, arte nova. 
Qui doctè contundat aromata; miſceat apte 
Thus, apium thyma, ſal, cinnama, cepe, piper. 
Qui jecur et pulm« em in fruſta minutula ſcindat, 
Curetque ut pe tus ſint ſaturata mero. 
Multo ut ventriculus | ilchrẽ flaveſcat ab ovo; 
Ut tremulus, circum viſcera, vernet adeps. 
His rite inſtructis conchæ ſint fercula ! nam Tu, 
TEsrupo!] et patinis ſufficis, atque cibo. 
Quam cuperem in laudes utriuſque excurrere conchæ! 
Sed vereor Calipaſb dicere vel Calipee. 
Vos etiam ad cænam mecum appellare juvaret, 
Vellum et relliquias participare dapum. 
At ſunt convivæ tam multi, tamque guloſi, 
Reſtabit, metuo, nil niſi concha mihi. 
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RECTE STATUIT BAXTERUS DE 
SOMNIORUM. PHANOMENIS. 


| Cy M nox tellurem fuſcis ampleCtitur alis, 
Mabba atomos jungit celeres, et vecta per auras 
Inchoat aſſuetos ſimulatrix regia ludos. 
Huic auriga culex tortum quatit uſque flagellum, 
Acceleratque fugam tardis; retinacula currus 
Erucæ ſunt texta levis, radiique rotarum 
Cruſcula areneoli; currus, quem dente ſciurus 
Finxerat e coryli fructu, primæva vetuſtas 
Hunc Mabbæ artificem memorat : ſub nocte ſilenti 
Hoc inſtructa modo egreditur, neque cernitur ulli. 
Nonnunquam leviter cerebrum perſtringit Amantis 
Somniat ille faces jaculari et vulnera ocellos, 
Malarum labrique roſas, perfuſaque collo 
Lilia: mox Medici digitos titillat, avarus _ 
Mercedis dextram qui pandit, et acriter aurum 
Ter captat; ter vana manus eludit imago. 
Nunc quoque ſopitæ demulcet labra Puellæ; 
Somniat illa procum, pulvinoque oſcula libans 
Abſens abſentem teneris amplectitur ulnis; 
Væ tibi, ſi Lemurum videat Regina colorem 
Mentitum fuco, vultuſque ex arte nitentes! 
Precipites aget ira manus, lacerabit acuto 
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Vngue genas, ſimul amiſſd dulcedine ſomni, 
Oſculaque, et tenues vaneſcit amator in auras. 
Ampla Sacerdotis nonnunquam tranſvolat ora ; 
Continuo roſtrum conſcendens Hic thema trinas 
Dividet in partes, exponendoque laborat, 
Vel vigilem credas, adeo dormitat. Ad aures 
Militis hine migrat; turbatur imagine belli 
Fortis eques, gemituſque audit, ſtrepituſque, tubaſq ue, 
Exilit, et paulum trepidans, inſomnia diris 
Devovet, in lecto prolabitur, — obdormiſcit. 
8 Rabulam palma mulcet, qui litibus aptus, 
efenſoris agit cauſam, actoriſque peritus, 
Innectenſque moras ad finem decipit ambos. 
Sin caſu viſat facilis regina Foetam, 
Hunc fibi plaudentem deludit amabilis error, 
Et riguos fontes, et amænos ſomniat hortos ; 
Cum vero vigil ille domum exploraverit omnem, 
Viderit et triſtis quam fit ſibi curta ſupellex, 
Quam vellet ſemper dormire l Volubilis inde 
Judices invehitur trans naſum, et naribus illi 
Emuncto ſubolet cauſa, Interdum Dea feſſo. 
Blanditur Servo, qui libertate vagatur, 
Exultans redit ad patriam caroſque penates, 
Et gremio uxoris longis amplexibus hæret. 
Deinde rota ſtrepitante fremit per colla Tyranni; 
Umbrarum ante oculos ſurgit chorus, improbus orco 


Quas 
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Quas dedit inſontes; furiis agitatur acerbis 
Conſcia mens, lectoque quies ſimul exulat. Inde 
Si currus flectat, placidiflima munera ſomni 
Qua carpit Sceleris Purus; non territus ille 
Spectrorum eſt cætu, et furiarum ultricibus iris, 
Sed molli potitur requie, aut ſi ſomniat umbræ 
Delectant oculos gratæ; prædulcis imago 
Virtutis reficit mentem, et tellure relicta 

Radit iter liquidum cæli, fruiturque deorum 
Colloquio felix. O Tu! quicunque beatum 
Te velis, et tuto tranquillum carpere ſomnum; 
I, pete, quo virtus ducit ! ne vindice curru 
Mabba ferox inſtet, vexentque cubilia curæ. 

I, pete, quo virtus ducet | te numine molli 
Mabba teget, radetque levi tua pectora curru. 


In Comitiis Poſteribus, Apr. 5, 1753: 
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CARMINA AD NOBILISSUM THOMAM HOLLES 
DUCEM DE NEWCASTLE INSCRIPTA, 
ACADEMIAM CANTABRIGIENSEM BIBLIOTHE- 
CA RESTITUEND.Z CAUSA INVISER ET. 

Prid. Kalend. Maias, 1755. 
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Avcvusrus, Artium uſque fautor optimus, 


Hic moenia haud inauſpicato numine 
Cond: imperavit conſecrata literis, 

Eo nitore & partium elegantia, 

Ut invidenda ſint vel illis Ædibus 
Quz ſæculorum voce comprobantium 
Pre cæteris ſuperbiunt, juſtiſſima 
Rome recentis & vetuſtæ gloria. 

Nec his ſupellex digna deerit mœnibus, 
Et Vaticanæ, Bodleanæque zmula ; 
Id Ille abunde caverat, novifimus 
Dedit volenti jura qui Britanniæ. 
Brunſvichianis ſcilicet ſanctiſſimum eſt 


Legeſque tutari & fovere Literas. 


6. 1 


AD CANCELLARIUM. 


O Tu, qui doctas Cami feliciter artes 
3 Protegis, Aonii duxque decuſque chori, 
Quod Domus incipiat tam læto hæc omine condi, 
Quz nec Bodleio cedat, id omne tuum eſt. 
Munera dant numetoſa manus procerumque pa- 
trumque, 5 | 
Exemplo & monitis exſtimulata tuis, 
Perge fovere Artes, nec vanum urgere laborem : 
Tam pulchrum pulchrè Mufa rependet opus. 
Hæc moles quanquam ipſa ruet; monumenta, 
Camenæ 
Quæ condent, nullo ſunt ruitura die. 


AN 
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TB E curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd wind flowly o'er the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 


And leaves the world to darkneſs and to me. 
, ; "1 l 


Now fades the glimmering landſcape on the fight, 
And all the air a ſolemn ſtillneſs holds, - - 
Save where the beetle wheels his drony flight, 

And drowſy tinklings lull the diſtant folds ; 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tow'r 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of ſuch, as wand'ring near her ſecret bow'r 
Moleft her ancient, ſolitary reign. 


Beneath 
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CARMEN EL E GIAC U M, 
IN CIMKTERIO RUSTICO COMPOSITUM. 


A Udiſtin ! quam lenta ſonans campana per agros, 
AErato occiduam nuntiat ore diem. 

Armenta impellunt crebris mugitibus auras, 
Laſſatuſque domum ruſticus urget iter. 

Solus ego in tenebris moror, & veſtigia ſolus 
Compono tacita nocte, vacoque mihi. 


Omnia palleſcunt jam decedentia viſu, 
Et terra & cœlum, qua patet, omne ſilet. 
Cuncta ſilent, niſi muſca ſuam ſub veſpere ſero 
Rauciſonans pigram qua rotat orbe fugam; 
Cuncta ſilent, niſi qua faciles campanula ſomnos 
Allicit, & lento murmure mulcet oves. 


Quique hedera antiquas ſocia complectitur umbrà 

TLurres, feralis lugubre cantat avis ; 

Et ſtrepit ad lunam, ft quis ſub nocte vagetur 
Imperium violans, Cynthia Diva, tuum. 
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Beneath thoſe rugged elms, that yew- trees ſhade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, | 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet ſleep. 


The breezy call of incenſe-breathing morn, 
The ſwallow twitt'ring from the ſtraw-built ſhed, 
The cock's ſhrill clarion, or the echoing; horn, 
No more ſhall rouſe them from their lowly bed. 


For them no more the blazing hearth ſhall burn, 
Or buſy houſewife ply her evening care: _ 
Nor children run to liſp their ſire's return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiſs to ſhare. 


Oft did the harveſt to their ſickle yield, 
Their furrow oft the ſtubborn glebe has broke! 
How jocund did they drive their team afield ! - 
How bow'd the woods beneath their ſturdy ſtroke ! 


Let 


( I 


Has propter veteres ulmos, taxique ſub umbri 
Qua putris multo ceſpite turget humus, 


Dormit, in zternum dormit gens priſca coloniim, 


Quiſque ſua anguſta conditus uſque domo, 


Hos nec mane novum, Zephyrique fragrantior aura, 


Nec gallus vigili qui vocat ore diem, 

Nec circumvolitans quæ ſtridula garrit hirundo 

Stramineumque alta ſub trabe figit opus, 

Undique nec cornu vox ingeminata ſonantis 
Aterno elicient hos, repetentque toro. 


Amplius his nunquam conjux bene fida marito 
Ingeret ardenti grandia ligna foco; 

Nec reditum expectans domini ſub veſpere ſero 
Excoquet agreſtes officioſa dapes ; 

Nec curret raptim genitoris ad oſcula proles, 
Nec reducem agnoſcent æmula turba patrem. 


Quam ſzpe Hi raſtris glebam fregere feracem ! 
Szpe horum cecidit falce reſecta ſeges. 

Quam læti egerunt ftridentia plauſtra per agros, 
Et ſtimulis tardos increpuere boves 

Horum ſylva vetus quam concidit icta bipenni, 
Quaque ruit late vi tremefecit humum ! 


— CIO e * 
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Let not ambition mock their uſeful toil, 
Their homely joys, and deſtiny obſcure; 
Nor grandeur hear with a diſdainful ſmile, 
The ſhort and fimple annals of the poor. 


The boaſt of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 
Await alike th' inevitable hour. . 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Nor you, ye proud, impute to theſe the fault, 
If Mem'ry o'er their tomb no trophies raiſe, 
Where thro' the long- drawn iſle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem ſwells the note of praiſe. 


— 


Can ſtoried urn or animated buſt 
Back to its manſion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honour's voice provoke the filent duſt, 


Or Flatt'ry ſooth the dull cold ear of Death ? 


| Perhaps 
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Ne tamen Ambitio riſu male læta maligno 
Sortemve, aut luſus, aut rude temnat opus ! 


Nec fronte excipiat ventoſa Superbia torva 
Pauperis annales, hiſtoriaſque breves |! 


Et genetis jactatus honos, dominatio regum, 
Quicquid opes, quicquid forma dedere boni, 

Supremam fimul hanc expectant omnia noctem: 
Scilicet ad lethum ducit honoris iter, | 


Nolite hos humiles culpz inſimulare, Superbi, 
Quod domini oſtendant nulla trophæa decus, 
Qua canit amiſſum longo ordine turba patronum, 
_ Claroſque ingeminant clauſtra profunda ſonos. 


An vanis inſcripta notis anguſtior urna, 
Phidiacumve loquens nobile marmor opus, 

An revocent animam fatali a ſede fugacem ? 
Detque iterum vita poſſe priore frui ? 

Poflit adulantum ſermo penetrare fepulchrum ? 
Evocet aut manes laus et inanis honor ? 


TW. : | Forſan 
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Perhaps in this neglected ſpot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celeſtial fre : | 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have ſway 4, 


Or wak'd to extaſy the living lyre. 


But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the ſpoils of time, did ne'er unroll ; 
Chill penury repreſs'd their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the ſoul, 


Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene 


The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean beat; 


Full many a flower is born to bluſh unſeen, 
And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſert air. 


Some village-Hampden, that with dauntleſs breaſt 
The little tyrant of his fields withſtood ; 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may 0 
Some Cromwell guiltleſs of his country's blood. 


Th 
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Forſan in hoc, olim divino ſemine prægnans 
Ingenii, hoc aliquis ceſpite dormit adhuc. 
Neglecto hoc forſan jaceat ſub ceſpite, ſceptra 

Cujus tractarint imperioſa manus. 
Vel quales ipſo forſan vel Apolline dignæ 
Pulſarint docto pollice fila lyræ. 


Doctrinz horum oculis antiqua volumina priſce 
Nunquam divitias explicuere ſuas. 

Horum autem ingenium torpeſcere fecit egeſtas 

Aſpera, & anguſte ſors inimica domi. 


Multa ſub oceano pellucida gemma lateſcit, 
Et rudis ignotum fert & inane decus. 

Plurima neglectos fragrans roſa pandit odores, 
Ponit & occiduo pendula ſole caput. 


Amulus Hamdeni hic aliquis requieſcat agreſtis, 
Quem patriæ indignans exſtimulavit amor; 
Auſus hic exiguo eſt villæ oppugnare tyranno, 
Aſſerere et forti jura paterna manu. 
Aut mutus forſan, fatoque inglorius alter 
Hac vel Miltono par requieſcat humo. 
Dormiat aut aliquis Cromuelli hie æmulus audax, 
(Qui patriam poterit vel jugulaſſe ſuam. 


2 | Eloquio 


| ( 196 ) 
- TH' applauſe of liſt'ning ſenates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to deſpiſe, 


To icatter plenty o'er a ſmiling land, 
And read their hiſtory in a nation's eyes, 


Their lot forbad : nor circumſcrib'd alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin'd; 
Forbad to wade through ſlaughter to a throne, 
And ſhut the gates of mercy on mankind, 


The ftruggling pangs of conſcious truth to hide, 
To quench the bluſhes of ingenuous ſhame, 
Or heap the ſhrine of luxury and pride _ 
With incenſe kindled at the Muſe's flame. 


Far from the madding crowd's ignoble ſtrife, 
Their ſober wiſhes never learn'd to ſtray ; 
Along the cool ſequeſter'd vale of life 
They _ the noiſeleſs tener of their _ 


Vet ev'n theſe bones from inſult to protect, 
Some frail memorial ſtill erected nigh, | 
With uncouth rhymes and ſhapeleſs ſculpture deck'd, 


Implores the paſling tribute of a ſigh. 
| Their 


( 


Eloquio arrectum prompto mulcere ſenatum, 
Exilii immoto pectore ferre minas, 

Divitias larga in patriam diffundere dextra, 
Hiſtoriam ex populi colligere ore ſuam, 


Illorum vetuit ſors improba, — nec tamen arcto 
Tantum ad virtutem limite clauſit iter, 

Verum etiam & vitia ulterius tranſire vetabat, 
Nec dedit his magnum poſſe patrare ſcelus. 

Hos vetuit temere per ſtragem invadere regnum, 
Excipere et ſurda ſupplicis aure preces. 


Sentire ingenuum nec dedidicere ruborem, 
Conſcia ſuffuſus quo notat ora pudor. 
Luxuria hi nunquam ſeſe immerſere ſuperba, 
Nec Muſæ his laudes proſtituere ſuas. 


At placidè illorum, procul a certamine turbæ 
SpeCctabant propriam ſobria vota domum; 
Quiſque ſibi vivens, & ſponte inglorius exul, 

Dum tacito elabens vita tenore fluit. 


Hæc tamen a damno qui ſervet tutius oſſa, 
En tumulus fragilem præbet amicus opem ! 
Et vera agreſti eliciunt ſuſpiria corde 
Iucultæ effigies, indocileſque modi. 


N 3 | Atque 
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Their name, their years, ſpelt by th' unletter'd Mute, 
The place of fame and elegy ſupply: 
And many a holy text around ſhe ſtrews, 
That teach the ruſtic moraliſt to die. 


For who, to dumb forgetfulneſs a prey, 
This pleaſing anxious being e'er reſign'd, 
Left the warm precincts of the chearful day, 
Nor caſt one longing ling'ring look behind ? 


On ſome fond breaſt the parting ſoul relies, 
Some pious drops the cloſing eye require 
| Ev'n from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
Ev'n in our aſhes live their wonted fires. 


— 


For thee, who, mindful of th' unhonour'd dead, 
| Doſt in theſe lines their artleſs tale relate; 

| If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 

| Some kindred ſpirit ſhall inquire thy fate, 


_ Haply | 


— 
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Atque locum ſupplent elegorum nomen & anni 
Quz forma inſcribit ruſtica Muſa rudi: a 

Multa etiam ſacri diffundit commata texts, 
Queis meditans diſcat vulgus agreſte mori. 


Heu, quis enim dubia hac dulcique excedere vita 
Juſſus, et æternas jam ſubiturus aquas, 

Deſcendit nigram ad noctem, cupiduſque ſupremo 
Non ſaltem occiduam reſpicit ore diem? 


Decedens alicui ſaltem mens fidit amico 

In cujus blando pectore ponit opem, 

Fletum aliquem expoſcunt jam deficientia morte 

Lumina, amicorum qui riget imbre genas. 

Quin etiam ex tumulo, veteris non inſcia flammæ, 
Natura exclamat fida, memorque ſui. 


At tibi, qui tenui hoc deducis carmine ſortem, 
Et defunctorum ruſtica fata gemis, 

Huc olim intentus ſi quis veſtigia flectat 

Et ſuerit qualis ſors tua forte roget, 
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Haply ſome hoary-headed ſwain may ſay, 


oC Oft have we ſeen him at the peep of dawn 


* Bruſhing with haſty ſteps the dews away 
To meet the ſun upon the upland lawn. 


There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 


„That wreathes its old fantaſtic roots fo high, 


& His liſtleſs length at noon-tide would he ſtretch, 
& And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


Hard by yon wood, now ſmiling as in ſcorn, 
© Mutt'ring his wayward fancies he wou'd rove ; 
© Now drooping, woeful wan, like one forlorn, 
& Or craz'd with care, or croſs'd in hopeleſs love. 


O One morn I miſs'd him on the cuſtom'd hill, 


„Along the heath and near his fav'rite tree: 


% Another came; nor yet beſide the rill, 
66 Nor up the lawn, nor at the woods was he. 


« The 
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Huic aliquis forſan ſenior reſpondeat ultro, 

Cui niveis albent tempora ſparſa comis, 

Vidimus hunc quam ſæpe micantes roribus herbas 

Verrentem rapido, mane rubente, gradu. 

Ad roſeum ſolis properabat ſæpius ortum, 
Summaque tendebat per juga lætus iter. 


Sæpe ſub hac fago, radices undique circum 
Quz varie antiquas implicat alta ſuas, 

Stratus humi meditans medio procumberet æſtu, 
Luſtraretque inhians flebile murmur aquæ. 


Sæpius hanc ſylvam propter virideſque receſſus 
Urgeret meditans plurima, lentus iter, 
Intentam hie multa oblectaret imagine mentem, 

Muſarumque frequens ſollicitaret opem. 
Jam veluti demens, tacitis erraret in agris, 
Aut cujus ſtimulat corda repulſus amor. 


Mane aderat nuper, tamen hunc nec viderat arbos, 
Nec juga, nec ſaliens fons, tacitumve nemus; 

Altera lux oritur; nec aperta hic valle videtur, 
Nec tamen ad fagum, nec prope fontis aquam. 


Tertia 
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The next with dirges due, in ſad array, 
„ Slow through the church- yard path we ſaw him 
| born, | | 
c Approach and read (for thou can'ſt read) the lay, 
* Grav'd on the ſtone beneath yon aged thorn. 
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Tertia ſucceſlit—lentoque exangue cadaver » 
Ecce ſepulcrali eſt pompa ſecuta gradu. 
Tu lege, namque potes, cælatum in marmote carmen, 


Quod juxta has vepres exhibet iſte lapis. 


— — — — — — 
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H E RE reſts his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown, 
Fair ſcience frown'd not on his humble birth, 
And melancholy mark'd him for her own. 


Large was his bounty, and his ſoul ſincere, 
Heav'n did a recompence as largely ſend: 
He gave to mis'ry all he had, a tear, 
He gain'd from Heav'n (*twas all he wiſh'd) a friend. 


No farther ſeek his merits to diſcloſe, 
Or dra his frailties from their dread abode, 
( There they alike in trembling hope repoſe) 
The boſom of his Father and his God. 


SONG, 


( 


E. P: IL T AA MAC 


C UI nunquam favit fama aut fortuna ſecunda, 


Congeſto hoc juvenem ceſpite ſervat humus. 
Huic tamen arrifit jucunda Scientia vultu, 
Selegitque, habitans pectora, Cura ſibi. 


Largus opum fuit, & fincero pectore fretus, 
Accepit pretium par, tribuente Deo. 
Indoluit miſerans inopi, lacrymaſque profudit. 
—HScilicet id, miſeris quod daret, omne fuit. 
A cœlo interea fidum acquiſivit amicum, 
Scilicet id, cuperet quod magis, omne fuit. 


Ne merita ulterius defuncti exquirere pergas, 
Nec vitia ex ſacrà ſede referre petas. 

Utraque ibi trepida pariter ſpe condita reſtant, 
In gremio Patris ſcilicet atque Dei. 
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SONG, BY A PERSON OF QUALITY #, 


F Lutt'ring ſpread thy purple pinions, 
Gentle Cupid, o'er my heart; 

I a ſlave in thy dominions; 
Nature muſt give way to art. 


Mild Arcadians, ever blooming, 

Nightly nodding o'er your flocks, 
Sce my weary days conſuming, 

All beneath yon flow'ry rocks. 
Thus the Cyprian goddeſs weeping, 
Mourn'd Adonis, darling youth : 

Him the Boar in filence creeping, 
Gor'd with unrelenting tooth. 


Cynthia, tune harmonious numbers ; 
Fair Diſcretion, ſtring the lyre ; 

Sooth my ever-waking ſlumbers: 
Bright Apollo, lend thy choir ! 


* From Pope's Works. 
+ | Gloomy 
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CARMEN EU 


Tou QUE adeo roſeas expande volatilis alas, 
Et leviter pectus tange, Cupido, meum. 

Imperiis, pulchelle, tuis ego ſervulus ultro; 
Naturam ars victrix ſcilicet uſque domat. 


Arcades, æterno viridantes flore juventæ, 
Nocte innutantes qualibet inter oves, 
Aſpicite, ut ſenſim languens juvenilior ætas, 
Hæc juxta, hæc, inquam florea ſaxa perit ! 


Ante omnes carum fic flevit Adonida Cypris, 
Deceptuſque Deam triſtius uffit Amor; 

Hunc, tacite adrepens per denſa ſilentia noctis 
Incautum ſævo dente momordit Aper. 


Stringe lyram interea pulchre Prudentia ludens, 


Harmonizque graves, Cynthia, funde modos 


Doctæ ambæ vigiles curas ſopire canendo, 


Tuque tuum imperti, Præſes Apollo, chorum 


Tuque 
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Gloomy Pluto, king of terrors, 
Arm'd in adamantine chains, 
Lead me to the cryſtal mirrors, 
Wat'ring ſoft Elyſian plains. 


Mournful cypreſs, verdant willow, 
Gilding my Aurelia's brows, 
Morpheus hov'ring o'er my pillow, 
Hear me pay my dying vows. 


Melancholy, ſmooth Mzander. 
Swiftly purling in a round, 

On thy margin lovers wander, 
With thy flow'ry chaplets crown'd. 


Thus when Philomela drooping, 
Softly ſeeks her ſilent mate, 

See the bird of Juno ſtooping ; 
Melody reſigns to fate. 
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Tuque adamanteis, Pluton, armate catenis, 
O Tu Terrorum Rex, metuende Deus, 


Duc me, qua paſſim chryſtallina flumina currunt, 
Elyſiique lavat Jucida lympha nemus. 


Vos etiam meæſti ſalices, triſteſque cupreſſi, 

Aureliæ æternum ſerta dicata mez ; 

Audi etiam, Morpheu, divum placidiflime Moral 
Ut queror, ut penitus maceror igne novo. 


Triſte fluens, ſed lene fluens, Mzander, amzno 
Murmure qui curſum flexilis orbe rotas | 

Margine ſæpe etiam quam plurimus erat amator, 
Cui tua ſubmittunt florea dona decus. 


Sic quando ſenſim languens Philomela, ſilentem 
Mollior aggreditur, nec ſine voce, procum; 

Aſpice, de ccelo interea Junonius ales 
Deſcendens, fato cedit inane Melos. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK, 


G OD of the Bow ! Apollo, thee I ſing ; 
Thee, as thou draw'ſt amain the ſounding {tring, 
TH immortal pow'rs revere with homage low, 

And ev'ry godhead trembles at thy bow. 

All but Latona : She with mighty Jove 

Eyes thee with all a tender parent's love ; 


Cloſes thy quiver, thy tough bow unbends, 


And high amid th' æthereal dome ſuſpends, 

Then ſmiling leads thee, her all-glorious ſon, 
To ſhare the mighty Thunderer's awful throne. 
Goblets of nectar thy glad fire prepares, 

And thee, his faireſt, nobleſt ſon declares ; 
While ev'ry god ſits rapt, Latona's breaſt 

Beats with ſuperior joy, and hails her ſon confeſt. 


Thrice bleſt Latona from thee, Goddeſs, 
ſprung 5 
Diana chaſte, and Phœbus ever-young: 


* Her 


\ 
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* Her in Ortygia's iſle, and Him you bore 
At Cynthius' hill on Delos” ſea-girt ſhore, 
Where the tall palm uprears its lovely head, 
And clear Inopus laves the flow'ry mead. 


O Phcebus, where ſhall I begin thy praiſe ? 
Well can'ſt thou rule the poet's artleſs lays. 

Oft on the craggy rock, or mountain hoar, 

By river fide, or on the ſea's hoarſe ſhore, 
Wand'ring well-pleas'd, with muſic's magic ſound, 
And airs divine, thou charm'ſt the region round. 
Say, ſhall I ſing how firſt on Delos' ſhore, 
Thee, glorious progeny, Latona bore + ? 

How firſt, from other iſles, beſet with grief, 

In vain thy tortur'd mother ſought relief. 

Each to her out-caſt woe denied abode, 

Nor durſt one iſle receive the future god. 

At length to Delos came the lab'ring fair, 

And ſuppliant thus beſought her needful care. 


Delos! receive Apollo, and O] raiſe 
A glorious temple to record his praiſe ! 


Delos and Ortygia are mentioned as different Iſlands in 


the Original, 
+ Here ſeveral verſes containing nothing but a mere liſt of 


the names of iſlands are omitted. 


(2 Then 
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Then ſhall He govern thee with gentle ſway, 
And only Phoebus ſhall thine ifle obey. 
What though no flocks, nor herds, nor juicy vine, 
Nor plants of thouſand natures ſhall be thine, 

Swift to the temple of the Bowyer-king *, 
Oblations rich ſhall ev'y nation bring; 

For ever from thy altars ſhall ariſe 

| The fragrant incenſe of burnt-ſacrifice, 

| No longer then regret thy barren ſoil, 
Receive the God, and live by other's toil ! 


She ſpake: with inward rapture Delos ſmil'd, 
And ſooth'd the ſuppliant pow'r with anſwer mild. 


Latona ! mighty Cæus' daughter fair, 
Full willingly wou'd Delos eaſe thy care, 
Full willingly behold her barren earth 
Witneſs the glories of Apollo's birth : 
The mighty God wou'd raiſe my lowly name, 
And conſecrate his native ifle to fame. 
One fear alone diſtracts my beating heart; 
That fear, O Goddeſs, liſt while J impart. 


* Bowyer-king and Boxwyer-god are expreſſions frequently 
ulecd by Dryden, in his verſion ef the fuk Iliad, to ſignify 
Apollo. | 


\ 
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Second to none amid th' zthereal ſkies, 
Apollo ſoon all terrible ſhall riſe : 

All nations ſhall adore the mighty God, 
And kings and kingdoms tremble at his nod. 
Haply (for ah ! dire fears my ſoul infeſt, 
And fill with horror my tumultuous breaſt) 
Soon as the glorious Godhead ſhall be born, 
My deſert region will he view with ſcorn, 
Indignant ſpurn me, curſe my barren ſoil, 
And plunge into the waves my hated iſle. 
Triumphant then to happier climes remove, 


There fix his ſhrine, plant there his ſacred grove, 


Whelm'd in the briny main ſhall Delos lay, 
To all the finny brood a wretched prey. 

But, O Latona ! if, to quell my fear, 

You'll deign a ſolemn ſacred oath to ſwear, 
That here the God his glorious ſeat ſhall hold, 
And here his ſapient oracles unfold, 

Your ſacred burthen here, Latona, lay, 
Here view the Godhead burſting into day. 


Thus Delos pray'd, nor was her pray'r denied, 
But ſoon with ſolemn vows thus ratified : | 
Witneſs O heaven and earth! O Stygian lake! 
Dire adjuration, that no God may break 

| | Oz 


In 
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In Delos ſhall Apotlo's ſhrine be rear'd, 
Delos, his beſt belov'd, moſt honour'd, moſt rever'd. 


Thus vow'd Latona : Delos hail'd her earth - 
Bleſt in the glories of Apollo's birth. 
Nine hapleſs days and nights, with writhing throes, 
And all the anguiſh of a mother's woes, 
Latona tortur'd lay; in ſorrowing mood, 

Around her many a fiſter-goddeſs ſtood. 

Aloft in heaven imperial Juno fat, 

And view'd relentleſs her unhappy fate. 
Lucina too, the kind aſſuaging pow'r 
That tends the lab'ring mother's child bed hour, 
And mitigates her woe in golden clouds 

High on Olympu*” wp the Goddeſs throuds. 

Her large full eyes with indignation roll, 
And livid envy ſeiz'd her haughty foul, 

That from Latona's loins was doom'd to ſpring 
So great a ſon, the mighty Bowyer-king. 

The milder pow'rs, that near the lab'ring fair 
View'd all her pangs with unavailing care, 
Fair Iris ſent, the many colour'd maid, 

To gain with goodly gifts Lucina's aid. 

But charg'd her heed, leſt Juno ſhould prevent 


With prohibition dire their kind intent. 
Fleet 
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Fleet as the winged winds, the flying fair 
With nimble pinion cut the liquid air. 

Olympus gain'd, apart ſhe call'd the maid, 
Then ſought with many a pray'r her needful aid, 


And mov'd her ſoul : when ſoon with dove-like pace 


Swiftly they meaſur'd back the viewleſs airy ſpace. 
| 3 => 
Soon as to Delos? iſle Lucina came 
The pangs of travail ſeiz'd Latona's frame. 
Her twining arms ſhe threw the palm around, 
And preſt with deep-indented knee the ground : 
Then into day ſprung forth the jolly boy, 
Earth ſmil'd beneath, and heaven rang with joy. 


The Siſter Pow'rs that ro.” W 
With chaſte ablutions cleans'd . 1 infant-god. 
His lovely limbs in mantle white they dound, 
And gently drew a golden ſwathe around. 

He hung not helpleſs at his mother's breaſt, 

But Themis fed him with an heavenly feaſt. 
Pleas'd while Latona views the heavenly boy, 
And fondly glows with all a mother's joy, 

The luſty babe, ſtrong with ambrofial food, 

In vain their bonds or golden fwathes withſtood, 


Bonds, ſwathes, and ligaments with eaſe he broke, 


And thus the wondring Deities beſpoke; 
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© The lyre, and ſounding bow, and to declare 
The Thund'rer's counſels, be Apollo's care!“ 


He ſpake; and onwards all majeſtic ſtrode ; 
The Queens of Heaven awe-ſtruck view'd the God. 
Delos beheld him with a tender ſmile, 

And hail'd, enrich'd with gold, her happy iſle 3 
Her happy iſle, Apollo's native ſeat, 

His ſacred haunt, his beſt- belov'd retreat. 
Grac'd with Apollo, Delos glorious ſhines, 


As the tall mountain crown'd with ſtately pines. 


Now ſtony Cynthus wou'd the God aſcend, 
And now his courſe to various iſlands bend. 
Full many a fane, and rock, and ſhady grove, 
River, and mountain did Apollo love; © 
But chiefly Delos: The Ionians there, 

With their chaſte wives and prattling babes, repair. | 
'There gladly celebrate Apollo's name 

With many a ſolemn rite and ſacred game; ; 
The jolly dance and holy hymn prepare, 
And with the Cæſtus urge the manly war. 


If, when their ſacred feaſt th' Ionians hold, 


Their gallant ſports a ſtranger ſhou'd behold, 
View the ſtrong nerves the brawny chiefs that brace, 


Or eye the ſofter charms of female grace ; 
BY. : Then 
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Then mark their riches of a thouſand kinds, 

And their tall ſhips born ſwift before the winds, 
So goodly to the ſight wou'd all appear, 

The fair aſſembly Gods he wou'd declare. 

There too the Delian Virgins, beauteous choir, 
Apollo's handmaids, wake the living lyre ; 

To Phcebus firſt they conſecrate the lays, 

Latona then and chaſte Diana praiſe, 
Then heroes old, and matrons chaite rehearſe, 
And ſooth the raptur'd heart with ſacred verſe. 
Each voice, the Delian maids, each human ſound 
With apteſt imitation ſwect reſound : 
Their tongues ſo juſtly tune with accents new, 
That none the falſe diſtinguiſh from the true. 


Latona ! Phoebus ! Dian, lovely fair! 
Bleſt Delian nymphs, Apollo's chiefeſt care, 
All hail! and O with praiſe your poet crown, 
Nor all his labours in oblivion drown | 
If haply ſome poor pilgrim ſhall enquire, 

% O, virgins, who moſt ſkilful ſmites the lyre ? 
«© Whoſe lofty verſe in ſweeteſt deſcant rolls, 
And charms to extaſy the hearers ſouls ?” 
O anſwer, a blind bard in Chios dwells, 
In all the arts of verſe who far excells. 
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Then o'er the earth ſhall ſpread my glorious fame, 
And diſtant Nations ſhall record my name. 
But Phoebus never will J ceaſe to ſing, 

Latona's noble ſon, the mighty Bowyer-king. 


Thee Lycia and Mzonia, thee, great Pow'r, ) 
The bleſt Miletus' habitants adore ; 
But thy lov'd haunt is ſea-girt Delos ſhore. 


Now Pytho's ſtony ſoil Apollo treads, 
And all around ambroſial fragrance theds, 
Then ftrikes with matchleſs art the golden ſtrings, 
And ev'ry hill with heavenly muſick rings. 


Olympus now and the divine abodes 

Glorious he ſecks, and mixes with the Gods. 

Each heavenly boſom pants with fond deſire 

To hear the lofty verſe and golden lyre. 

Drawn by the magic ſound, the Virgin-Nine 

With warblings ſweet the ſacred minſtrel join : 

Now with glad heart, loud voice, and jocund 
lays i te FP; 

Full ſweetly carol bounteous heaven's praiſe ; 

And now in dirges ſad, and numbers ſlow 


Relate the piteous tale of human woe; | 
Woe, 


\ 
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Woe, by the Gods on wretched mortals caſt, 
Who vainly ſhun affliction's wintry blaſt, 

And all in vain attempt with fond delay 

Death's certain ſhaft to ward, or chaſe old age 


away. 


The Graces there, and ſmiling Hours are ſeen, 
And Cytherea, laughter-loving queen, 
And Harmony, and Hebe, lovely band, 
To ſprightlieſt meaſures dancing hand in hand. 
There, of no common port or vulgar mien, 
With heavenly radiance, fhines the Huntreſs- 


Queen, 
Warbles reſponſive to the golden lyre, 


Tunes her glad notes, and joins the virgin choir, 
There Mars and Mercury with aukward play, 
And uncouth gambols, waſte the live-long day. 


There as Apollo moves with graceful pace 
A thouſand glories play around his face; 
In ſplendor dreſt he joins the feſtive band, 
And ſweeps the golden lyre with magic hand. 
Mean while, Latona and imperial Jove 
Eye the bright Godhead with parental love; 


And, 


ao 

And, as the Deities around him play, 
Well pleas'd his goodly mien and awful port 
ſurvey *. | 
| = 4 
* The tranſlator, when he begun this piece, had ſome 
thoughts of giving a complete Engliſh verſion of all Homer's 
Hymns, being the only parts of his works never yet tranſlated; 
but (to fay nothing of his opinion of this ſpecimen of his 
tranſlation) fearing that this ſpecies of poetry, though it has its 
beauties, and does not want admirers among the learned, 
would appear far leſs agreeable to the mere Engliſh reader, he 
deſiſted. They, who would form the juſteſt idea of this ſort of 


compoſition among the ancients, may be better informed, by 
peruſing Dr. Akenſide's moſt claſſical Hymn to the Naiads, 


than from any tranſlation of Homer or Callimachus. 
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FROM CAT X 


CE LO E, that dear bewitching prude, 
Still calls me ſaucy, pert, and rude, 
And ſometimes almoſt ſtrikes me; 
And yet, I ſwear, I can't tell how, 
Spite of the knitting of her brow, 
I'm very ſure ſhe likes me. 


Aſk you me, why I fancy thus ? 

Why, I have call'd her jilt, and puſs, 
And thought myſelf above her; 

And yet I feel it, to my coſt, 

That when I rail againſt her moſt, 
I'm very ſure I love her. | 
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TRANSLATED FROMTHE 
FRENCH OF M. DE VOLTAIRE. 


Tuv chieftain, France, of try'd illuſtrious worth, 

By right of conqueſt king, by right of birth, 

I fing. Who, tutor'd in misfortune's ſchool], 

There learnt the nobleſt ſcience, how to Rule; 

Bad Faction's furious diſcord ceaſe to rave, 

Valiant to conquer, merciful to ſave; _ 

Baffled the daring League's rebellious ſchemes, 

MaAYENnNeE's proud hopes, and Spain's ambitious 
dreams: 

With civil prudence bleſt, with martial fre, 

A nation's conqueror, and a nation's fire, 


Truth, heavenly maid, from th Empyrzan beight 
Deſcend, and with thy ſtrong and pureſt light 
My verſe illume ! and O, let mortals hear 


Thy ſacred word, and awfully revere ! 
Be 


\ 
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Be thou my guide ! thy ſage experience brings 
Unerring maxims to the ear of kings. 

*Tis thine, bleſt maid, and only thine, to ſhow 
What moſt befits the regal pow'r to know. 
Purge thou the film from off a nation's eyes, 
And ſhew what ills from civil diſcord riſe ! 

Nor ſpare with decent boldneſs to diſcloſe 
'The prince's errors, and the people's woes : 


And O! if fable &er, in times of yore, 


Mix'd her ſoft accents with thy ſterner lore, 
If &er her hand adorn'd thy tow'ring head, 
And o'er thy front her milder graces ſpread ; 
If &er her ſhades, which lovingly unite, | 
Bad thy fair form ſpring ſtronger into light, 
With me, permit her all thy ſteps to trace, 
Not to conceal thy beauties, but to grace! 


Still VaLos reign'd, and ſunk in pleaſure's bow'r, 
OCi''er a mad ſtate held looſe the reigns of pow'r : 
The trampled Law had loſt its ancient force, 

And Right confounded, miſs'd her even courſe. 

*T was thus when V aLots France's ſceptre bore, 
Scepter'd indeed, but now a king no more ; 

Not glory's minion now, the voice of fame, 


Swell'd the loud trumpet to the hero name; 
* His 
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His laurel's wither'd, and all blaſted now, 


Which conqueſt hung upon his infant brow ; 


W hoſe progreſs Europe mark'd with conſcious fear, 
Whoſe loſs provok'd his country's common tear, 
When, the long train of all his virtues known, 
The North admiring call'd him to the throne. 


In ſecond rank, the light which ſtrikes the eyes, 


Rais'd to the firſt, grows dim, and feebly dies. 


From war's ſtern ſoldier, active, firm, and brave, 


He ſunk a monarch, pleaſure's abject ſlave. 
Lull'd with ſoft eaſe, forgetful all of ſtate, 
His weakneſs totter'd with a kingdom's weight ; 


Whilſt loſt in floth, and dead to glorious fame, 


The ſons of riot govern'd in his name. 


_ QuxLvs, St. MaiGRin, death-cemented pair, 


JovEusz the gay, and D' EsPERNON the fair, 
The careleſs king in pleaſure plung'd with theſe, 


In luſt intemperate, and lethargic eaſe. 


Mean time, the GuisEs, fortunate and brave, 
Catch'd the fair moment which his weakneſs gave. 
Then roſe the fatal League in evil hour, | 
That dreadful rival of his waning pow'r. 

The people blind, their ſacred Monarch brav'd, 
Led by thoſe Tyrants, who their rights enſlav'd. 
| His 
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His friends forſook him, helpleſs and alone, 
His ſervants chas'd him from his royal throne; 
Revolted Paris, deaf to kingly awe, 

Within her gates the crouding ſtranger ſaw. 
Through all the city burſt rebellion's flame; | 
And all was loſt, when virtuous BouRB&N came; 
Came, full of warlike ardour, to reſtore 

That light his prince, deluded, had no more. 
His active preſence bræath'd an inſtant flame; 

No longer now the ſluggiſh ſons of ſhame, 
Onward they preſs, where glory calls, to arms, 
And ſpring to War from Pleaſure's ſilken charms : 
To Paris' gates both kings advance amain, 
Rome felt th' alarm, and trembled haughty Spain: 
While Europe, watching where the tempeſt falls, 
With anxious eyes beheld th' unhappy walls. 


Within was DiscoRD, with her hell- born train, 
Stirring to war the League, and haughty MANN E, 
The people, and the church: and from on high 
Call'd out to Spain, rebellion's prompt ally. 
DiscoRD, dread monſter, deaf to human woe, 
To her own ſubjects an avengeful foe, 
Bloody, impetuous, eager to deſtroy, 

In man's misfortune founds her hateful joy ; 
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To neither party ought of mercy ſhown, 


And ſmiles to puniſh what herſelf inſpires. 
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Well-pleas'd ſhe ſtabs the dagger in her own; 
Dwells a fierce tyrant in the breaſt ſhe fires, 


Weſt of the city, near thoſe borders gay, 


Where Seine obliquely winds her ſloping way, 
(Scenes now, where pleaſure's ſoft retreats are found, 


Where triumphs art, and nature ſmiles around, 
Then, by the will of fate, the bloody ſtage 


For war's ſtern combat and relentleſs rage) 


Th unhappy V aLois bad his troops advance, 
There ruſh'd at once the generous ſtrength of France. 
A thouſand heroes, eager for the fight, | 

By ſects divided, from revenge unite. 

T hefe virtuous BouRBox leads, their choſen guide, 
Their cauſe confederate, and their hearts allied. 

It ſeem'd the army felt one common flame, 


Their zeal, religion, cauſe, and chief the ſame, 


The ſacred Lovis, fire of BourBoN's race, 
From azure ſkies, beſide the throne of grace, 
With holy joy beheld his future heir, 
And ey'd the Hero with paternal care; 


With ſuch as prophets feel, a bleſt preſage, 


He ſaw the virtues of his ripening age: 
Saw 
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Saw Glory round him all her laurels deal, 

Vet wail'd his errors, tho' he lov'd his zeal; . 
With eye prophetic he beheld e'en now, 

The crown of France adorn nis royal brow ; 

He knew the wreath was deſtin'd which they gave, 
More will'd the Saint, the light which ſhines to ſave. 


Still Henry's ſteps mov'd onward to the throne, 
By ſecret ways, een to himſelf unknown. 

His help from Heaven the Holy Prophet ſent, 

But hid the arm his wiſe indulgence lent; 

Leſt ſure of conqueſt, he had ſlack'd his flame, 
Nor grappl'd danger for the meed of fame. 


Already Mars had donn'd his coat of mail, 
And doubtful Conqueſt held her even ſcale; 
Carnage with blood had mark'd his purple way, 
And ſlaughter'd heaps in wild confuſion lay, 
When V aLois thus his part'ner king addreſt, 
The ſigh deep-heaving from his anxious breaſt, 


& You ſee what fate, what humbling fate is mine, 
Nor yet alone,— the injury is thine. 
© The dauntleſs League, by hardy Chieftains led, 


& Which hiſſes faction with her Hydra head, 
2 „ Boldly 
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© Boldly confederate by a deſperate oath, 


„ Aims not at me alone, biit ſtrikes at both. 

«* Tho'I long ſince the regal circle wear, 

% 'Tho' thou by rank ſucceed my rightful heir, 
Paris diſowns us, nor will homage bring 

Ao me their preſent, you their future king. 

«© Thine, well they know the next illuſtrious claim, 
«© From law, from birth, and deeds of loudeſt fame; 
Vet from that throne's hereditary right 

© Where I but totter, wou'd exclude thee quite. 
Religion hurls her furious bolts on thee, 
And holy councils join her firm decree : 

«© ROME, tho' ſhe raiſe no ſoldier's martial band, 
Vet kindles war thro' every awe-ſtruck land; 

© Beneath her banners bids each hoſt repair, 
„And truſts her thunder to the Spaniard's care, 

« Far from my hopes each ſummer friend is flown, 
No ſubjects hail me on my ſacred throne ; 
„No kindred now the kind affection ſhows, 
All fly, their king, abandon, or oppoſe : 

* Rich in my ſpoils, with greedy treacherous haſte, 
„ While the baſe Spaniard lays my country waſte. 
« Midſt foes like theſe, abandon'd, and betray'd, 
«France in her turn ſhall ſeek a foreign aid: 

„ Shall Britain's court by ſecret methods try, 
And win ELiza for a firm ally. 
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4 Of old I know between each pow'rful ſtate, 

& Subfiſts a jealaus and immortal hate; 

That London lifts its tow'ring front on high, 
And looks on Paris with a rival eye; 

„But I, the monarch of each pageant throne, 

* Have now no ſubjects, and no country own : 
“Vengeance alone my ſtern reſolves avow, 

* Who gives me that, to me is Frenchman now. 
« The ſnail-pac'd agents, whoſe deliberate way, 
Creeps on in trammels of preſcrib'd delay, 

«© Such fit not now; *tis You, great Prince, alone 
«© Muſt haſte a ſuppliant to EL1za's throne. 

©. Your voice alone ſhall needful ſuccours bring, 
* And arm Britannia for an injur'd king. 

* To Albion hence, and let thy happier name 

e Plead the king's cauſe, and raiſe their generous 
| flame! 8 2 
My foesꝰ defeat upon thy arm depends, 

gut from thy virtues I muſt hope for friends.“ 


Thus ſpoke the king, while HEnRY's looks confeſt 
The jealous ardour which inflam'd his breaſt, 
Leſt others' arms might urge their glorious claim, 
And raviſh from him half the meed of fame. 
With deep regret the Hero number'd o'er 
The wreaths of glory he had won before; 
= When, 
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When, without ſuccours, without ſkill's intrigue, 
Himſelf with CoN DE ſhook the trembling League, 
When thoſe command, who hold the regal ſway, 
It is a ſubject's virtue to obey. 

Reſolv'd to follow what the King commands, 
The blows, ſuſpended, fell not from his hands ; 
He rein'd the ardour of his noble mind, 

And parting left the gather'd wreaths behind. 
Th' aſtoniſh'd army felt a deep concern, 

Fate ſeem'd depending on the Chief's return. 

His abſence ſtill unknown, the pent-up foe 

In dire expectance dread the ſudden blow; 
While V aLois' troops ſtill feel their-hero's flame, 
And virtue triumphs in her HE NR 's name. 


Of all his fav'rites, none their chief attend, 
Save Mornay brave, his ſoul's familiar friend. 
Mornay of ſteady faith, and manners plain, 
And truth, untainted with the flatt'rers ſtrain ; 
Rich in deſert, of valour rarely tried, 

A virtuous champion, tho' on error's ſide ; 
With ſignal prudence bleſt, with patriot zeal 
Firm to his church, and to the public weal ; 
Cenſor of courtiers, but by courts belov'd, 


Rome's fierce aſſailant, and by Rome approv'd. 
Acrols 
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Acroſs two rocks, where with tremendous roar, 
The foaming ocean laſhes either ſhore, 
To Dieppe's ſtrong port the Hero's ſteps repair, 
The ready ſailors ply their buſy care. 
The tow'ring ſhips, old ocean's lordly kings, 
Aloft in air diſplay their canvas wings; 
Not ſwell'd by Boreas now, the glaſly ſeas 
Flow'd calmly on, with Zephyr's gentle breeze. 
Now, anchor weigh'd, they quit the friendly ſhore, 
And land receding greets their eyes no more. 
Jocund they ſail'd, and Albion's chalky height 
At diſtance roſe full fairly to the fight. 
When rumbling thunders rend th? affrighted pole, 
Loud roar the winds, and ſeas tempeſtuous roll: 
The livid lightnings cleave the darken'd air, 
And all around reigns horror and deſpair. 
No partial fear the Hero's boſom knows, 
Which only trembled for his country's woes, 
It ſeem'd his looks toward her in ſilence bent, 
Accus'd the winds, which croſs'd his great intent. 
80 CzsaR, ſtriving for a conquer'd world, 
Near Epire's banks, with adverſe tempeſts hurl'd, 
Truſting, undaunted, and ſecurely brave, 
Rome's and the world's fate to the ſwelling wave. 
Tho” leagu'd with Pomyty NzrTUNR's ſelf engage, 
Oppos'd his fortune to dull Ocean's rage, 
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When, without ſuccours, without ſkill's intrigue, 
Himſelf with Conps ſhook the trembling League, 
When thoſe command, who hold the regal uy 
It is a ſubjeQ's virtue to obey. 

Reſolv'd to follow what the King commands, 

The blows, ſuſpended, fell not from his hands; 
He rein'd the ardour of his noble mind, 

And parting left the gather'd wreaths behind. 

TH aftoniſh'd army felt a deep concern, 

Fate ſeem'd depending on the Chief's return. 

His abſence ſtill unknown, the pent-up foe 

In dire expectance dread the ſudden blow; 
While V aLois' troops ſtill feel their hero's flame, 
And virtue triumphs in her HENRx's name. 


Of all his fav'rites, none their chief attend, 
Save MoRNAx brave, his ſoul's familiar friend. 
MorNay of ſteady faith, and manners plain, 
And truth, untainted with the flatt'rers ſtrain ; 


Rich in deſert, of valour rarely tried, 


A virtuous champion, tho' on error's ſide ; 
With ſignal prudence bleſt, with patriot zeal 
Firm to his church, and to the public weal ; 
Cenſor of courtiers, but by courts belov'd, 


Rome's fierce aſſailant, and by Rome approv'd. 
Acroſs 
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Acroſs two rocks, where with tremendous roar, 
The foaming ocean laſhes either ſhore, 
To Dieppe's ſtrong port the Hero's ſteps repair, 
The ready ſailors ply their buſy care, 
The tow'ring ſhips, old ocean's lordly kings, 
Aloft in air diſplay their canvas wings; 
Not ſwell'd by Boreas now, the glaſſy ſeas 
Flow'd calmly on, with Zephyr's gentle breeze. 
Now, anchor weigh'd, they quit the friendly ſhore, 
And land receding greets their eyes no more. 

Jocund they ſail'd, and Albion's chalky height 
At diſtance roſe full fairly to the fight. 
When rumbling thunders rend th” affrighted pole, 
Loud roar the winds, and ſeas tempeſtuous roll : 
The livid lightnings cleave the darken'd air, 
And all around reigns horror and deſpair. 
No partial fear the Hero's boſom knows, 
Which only trembled for his country's woes, 
It ſeem'd his looks toward her in filence bent, 
Accus'd the winds, which croſs'd his great intent. 
vo CASAR, ſtriving for a conquer'd world, 
Near Epire's banks, with adverſe tempeſts hurl'd, 
Truſting, undaunted, and ſecurely brave, 
Rome's and the world's fate to the ſwelling wave. 
Tho' leagu'd with Pouyty NEPTUNE's ſelf engage, 


Oppos'd his fortune to dull Ocean's rage. 
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Mean time that Gop, whoſe power the tempeſt 
binds, | 
W ho rides triumphant on the wings of winds, 
That Gop, whoſe wiſdom, which preſides o'er all, 
Can raiſe, protect, or cruſh this earthly ball, 
From his bright throne, beyond the ftarry ſkies, 
Beheld the Hero with conſidering eyes, 
God was his guide, and *mid the tempeſt's roar 
The toſſing veſſel reach'd the neighbouring ſhore ; 
Where Jerſey riſes from the ocean's bed, 
There, heaven-conducted, was the Hero led. 


At a ſmall diſtance from the ſhore, there ſtood 
The growth of many years, a ſhadowy wood. 

A neighbouring rock the calm retirement ſaves | 
From the rude blaſts, and hoarſe-reſounding waves. 
A grotto ſtands behind, whoſe ſtructure knows 
The ſimple grace, which nature's hand beſtows. 
Here far from court remoy'd, a holy Sage 
Spent the mild evening of declining age. 

While free from worldly toils, and e woe, 
His only ſtudy was himſelf to know: 

Here mus'd, regretting on his miſpent days, 

Or loſt in love, or pleaſure's flowry maze. 

No guſts of folly ſwell the dangerous tide, 

While all his paſſions to a calm ſubſide ; 
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The bubble life he held an empty dream, 

His food the ſimple herb, his drink the ſtream 
Tranquil and calm he drew his aged breath, 

And look'd with patience toward the port of death, 
When the pure ſoul to bliſsful realms ſhall ſoar, 
And join with Goo himſelf to part no more. 

The Gon he worſhipp'd ey'd the zealous Sage, 
And bleſs'd with wiſdom's lore his ſilver'd age: 
Gave him the {kill of prophecy to know, 

And from fate's volume read events below. 


The Sage with conſcious joy the Prince addreſs'd, 
And ſpread the table for his royal gueſt ; 
The prompt repaſt, which ſimple nature ſuits, 
The ſtream's freſh water, and the foreſt's roots, 
Not unaccuſtom'd to the homely fare, 

The Warrior ſat; for oft from buſy care, 

From courts retir'd, and pomp's faſtidious pride, 
The Hero dar'd to throw the king aſide : 

And in the ruſtic cot well-pleas'd partook 

Of labour's mean repaſt, and chearful look ; 
Found in himſelf the joys to kings unknown 
And ſelf depos'd forgot the lordly throne. 


The world's contention to their minds ſupplies 
Much converſe, wholſome to the good and wile. 
Much 
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Much did they talk of woes in human life, 

Of Chriſtian kingdoms torn with jarring ſtrife. 
The zeal of MoRNAx, like a ſtubborn fort, 
Attach'd to Calvin ſtood his firm ſupport. 
Henxy, {till doubting, ſought th' indulgent ſkies, 
That lights? clear ray might burſt upon his eyes, 
* Muſt then, ſaid he, the truth be always found, 
« To mortals weak with miſts encompas'd round? 
« Muſt I ſtill err, my way in darkneſs trod, 

&< Nor know the path which leads me to my Gon ? 
If all alike he will'd vs to obey, 
The Gop who will'd it, had prefcrib'd the way. 


Let us not vainly God's deſigns explore! 
(The Sage reply'd) be humble, and adore! 

* Arraign not madly heav'n's unerring laws 
For faults, where mortals are themſelves the cauſe. 
<6 Theſe aged eyes beheld in days of yore, 

© When Calvin's doctrine reach'd the Gallic ſhore, 
“ Then, tho' with blood it now diſtains the earth, 
© Creeping in ſhade and humble in the birth, 

I ſaw it baniſh'd by religion's laws, | 

* Without one friend to combat in the cauſe. 

*© Thro' ways oblique I ſaw the phantom tread, 


» Slow winding, and aſham'd to rear her head, 
** 
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6 *Till, at the laſt, upheld by pow'rful arms, 
5 *Midſt cannon's thunder, and *mid war's alarms, 
„ Burſt forth the Monſter in the glare of light, 
© With tow'ring front full dreadful to the fight ; 
To ſcoul at mortals from her tyrant ſeat, 
* And ſpurn our altars at her impious feet. 
« Far then from courts, beneath this peaceful cot, 
I wail'd Religion” s and my Country's lot ; 
© Yet here, to comfort my declining days, 
© Some dawn of hope preſents its chearful rays. 
& So new a worſhip cannot long ſurvive, 
„Which man's caprice alone has kept alive. 
«© With that it roſe, with that ſhall die away, 
Man's works and Man are bubbles of a day. 
„The Gop, who reigns for ever and the ſame, 
« At pleaſure blaſts a world's preſumptuous aim. 
“ Vain is our malice, vain our ſtrength diſplay'd, 
LTo ſap the city his right hand hath made; 
Himſelf hath fix'd the ſtrong foundations low, 
Which brave the wreck of time, and hell's in- 

<< veterate blow: 
e The Lord of Lords ſhall bleſs thy purged ſight 
With bright eftulgence of diviner light; 
On thee, Great Prince, his mercies he'll beſtow, 


* And ſhed that Truth thy boſom pants to know. 
« 'LRAY- 
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&© Thar Gop hath chole thee, and his hand alone 

5 Safe through the war ſhall lead thee to a throne. 

4 Conqueſt already (for his voice is fate,) 

6 Fot-thee bids Glory ope her golden gate. 

&« If on thy ſight the Truth unnotic'd falls, 

«© Hope not admiſſion in thy Paris* walls. 

** Tho! ſplendid Eaſe invite thee to her arms, 

* Ofhun, Great Prince, the Syren's poiſon'd charms! 

O'er thy ſtrong paſſions hold a glorious reign, 

Fly love's ſoft lap, break pleaſure's ſilken chain! 

And when, with efforts ſtrong, ail foes o'erthrown, 

* A League's great conqueror, and what's more 
% Your Own, W 

„When, with united hearts, and triumph's voice, 

«© Thy people hail thee with one common choice, 

From a dread ſiege, to fame for ever known, 

* To mount with glory thy paternal throne, 

That time, Affliction ſhall lay by her rod, 

And thy glad eyes ſhall ſeek thy father's Gop: 

*+* Then ſhalt thou ſee from whence thy arms prevail. 

& Go, Prince —WHo TRUSTS IN GOD —can 
never fail.” 


Each word the Sage's holy lips impart, 
Falls, like a flame, on HENR's generous heart. 
The 
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The Hero ſtood tranſported in his mind 

To times, when Gop held converſe with mankind, 

When {imple virtue taught ker heav'n- born pre, 
And Truth commanding bid e'en kings adore: 

His eager arms the reverend Sage embrace, 

And the warm tear faſt trickled down his face. 

Untouch'd, yet loſt awhile in deep ſurpriſe, 

Stood MoRNnay brave; for ſtill on MokRxAx's eyes 

Hung error's miſt, and Gop's high will conceal'd 

The gifts from him to HENR “'s breaſt reveal'd. 

His wiſdom idly wou'd the world prefer, 

Whoſe lot, tho” rich in virtues, was to err. 

While the wrapt Sage fulfilling God's beheſt, 
Spoke inſpiration to the Prince's breaſt, 

Huſh'd were the winds, within their caverns bound, 
Smooth flow'd the ſeas, and nature ſmil'd around. 

The Sage his guide, the Hero ſought his way 
Where the tall veſſels ſafe at anchor lay: 

The ready failors quit the friendly ſtrand, 

Hoiſt the glad ſails, and make for Albion's land. 


While o'er her coaſt his eyes admiring range, 
He prais'd in ſilence Britain's happier change: 
Where laws abus'd by foul inteitine foes, 

Had erſt entail'd a heap cf dreadful woes 
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On prince and people ; on that bloody ſtage, 
Where ſlaughter'd heroes bled for civil rage; 

On that bright throne, from whence deſcended 
ſprings, | 
Th' illuſtrious lineage of a hundred kings, 

Like HENRY, long in adverſe fortune ſchool'd, 
O'er willing Engliſh hearts a Woman rul'd : 
And, rich in manly courage, female grace, 

Clos'd the long luſtre of her crouded race. 
EL1zA then, in Britain's happieſt hour, 

Held the juſt balance of contending pow'r ; 
Made Engliſh ſubjects bow the willing knee, 

Who will not ſerve, and are not happy free. 
Beneath her ſacred reign the nation knows 
No fad remembrance of its former woes; 

Their flocks ſecurely graz'd the fertile plain, 
Their garners burſting with their golden grain. 
The ſtately ſhips, their ſwelling fails unfurl'd, 
Brought wealth and homage from the diſtant world: 
All Europe watch'd Britannia's bold decree, 
Dreaded by land, and monarch of the ſea. 
Wide o'er the waves her fleet exulting rode, 
And fortune triumph'd over Ocean's Gop. 

Proud London now, no more of barbarous fame, 


To arms and commerce urg'd her blended claim. 
Her 
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Her pow'rs, in union leagu'd, together ſate, 
King, Lords, and Commons, in their threefold ſtate. 
Though ſeparate each their ſeveral intereſt draw, 
Yet all united form the ſtedfaſt law. 

All three, one body's members, firm and fit, 
Make but one pow'r in ſtrong conjunction knit; 
Pow'r to itſelf of danger often found, 

But ſpreading terror to its neighbours round. 

Bleſt, when the people duty's homage ſhow, 

And pay their king the tribute which they owe ! 
More bleſt, when kings for milder virtues known, 
Protect their people's freedom from the throne ! 

«© Ah when, cry'd BouR BON, ſhall our diſcord ceaſe, 
4 Our glory, Albion, riſe, like thine, in peace? 
„ Bluſh, bluſh, ye kings, ye lords of jarring ſtates, 
« A Woman bids, and War hath clos'd its gates: 
* Your countries bleed with factious rage oppreſt, 
„While SHE reigns happy o'er a people bleſt.” 


Mean time the Hero reach'd the ſea-girt iſle, 
Where freedom bids eternal plenty ſmile ; 
Not far from William's Tow'r at diſtance ſeen, 
Stood the fam'd palace of the Virgin Queen. 
_ Hither, the faithful Mornar at his fide, 
Without the noiſe and pageant pomp of pride, 
| | The 
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The toys of grandeur which the vain purſue, 

But glare unheeded to the Hero's view, 

The Prince arriv'd : With bold and manly ſenſe 

He ſpoke, his frankneſs, all his eloquence ; 

Told his fad tale, and bow'd his lofty heart, 

For France's woes, to act ſubmiſſion's part; 

For needful aids the Britiſh Queen addreſt, 

While in the ſuppliant ſhone the king confeſt. 

* Com'ft thou, reply'd the Queen, with ſtrange 
e ſurpriſe, { 

“ Com'ſt thou from VA Lois for the wiſh'd allies? 

% Aſk'ſt thou protection for a tyrant foe, 

* Whoſe deadly hate work'd all thy fortune's woe: 

% Far as the golden ſun begins to riſe, 

« To where he drives adown the weſtern ſkies, 

& His ſtrife and Thine to all the world is known: 


00 Stand it thou for Him a friend at Britain's throne ? 


And is that hand, which V aLo1s oft hath fear'd, 


* Arm'd in his cauſe, and for his vengeance rear' d?“ 


When thus the Prince: A monarch's adverſe fate 


Wipes all remembrance out of former hate. 


„ VaLois was then a ſlave, his paſſion's ſlave, 
Cc But now himſelf a monarch firm and brave; 
He burſts at once the ignominious chain, 

© Reſumes the Hero, and aſſerts his reign. 


« Bleft, 
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“ Bleſt, if of nature more aſſur'd and free, 
% He'd fought no aid but from himſelf and me! 

„ But, led by fraud, and arts, all inſincere, 
„He was my foe from weakneſs and from fear, 
His faults die with me, when his woes I view, 
I've gain'd the conqueſt — grant me vengeance, 

« You! 
% For know the work is thine, Illuſtrious Dame, 
To deck thy Albion's brows with worthieſt fame. 
Let thy protection ſpread her ready wings, 
And fight with me the injur'd cauſe of Kings!“ 


ELIZ A then, for much ſhe wiſh'd to know, 
The various turns of France's long-felt woe, 
Whence riſing firſt the civil diſcord came, 
And Paris kindled to rebellion's lame — 
« To me, Great Prince, thy griefs are not unknown, 
& Though brought imperfect, and by Fame alone; 
© Whoſe rapid wing too indiſcreetly flies, 
& And ſpreads abroad her indigelted lies. 
& Deaf to her tales, from thee, IIluſtrious Youth, 
« From thee alone ELIZ A ſeeks the truth. 
c Tell me, for you have witneſs'd all the woe, 
«© VaLois' brave friend, or VALOIsS conquering foe, 
«© Say, whence this friendſhip, this alliance grew, 
© Which knits the happy bond *twixt him and you; 
Vo I. II. 2 | « Explain 
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+ Explain this wond'rous change, tis you alone 

Can paint the virtues which yourſelf hath ſhown. 
| 4. Teach me thy woes, for know thy ſtory brings 
4 A moral leſſon to the pride of kings.” 


And muſt my memory then, IIluſtrious Queen, 

% Recal the horrors of each dreadful ſcene ? 

OO had it pleas'd thi N Pow'r rota 

„ knows, 

«© How my heart bleeds o'er all my country 8 nee) 

«© Oblivion then had ſnatch'd them from the light, 

„And hid them buried in eternal night. 

«© Neareſt of blood muſt I aloud proclaim, 

The princes* madneſs, and expoſe their ſhame ? 

& Reflection ſhakes my mind with wild — 

4 But 'tis ELIZA's will, and I obey. 

& Others, in ſpeaking, from their ſmooth addreſs 

„Might make their weakneſs or their crimes ſeem 
& leſs: 

© The flow'ry art was never made for me, 

«© ] ſpeak a ſoldier's language, plain and free.” 
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